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Increasing Crop Yields by Proper Culture 


Three Methods of Increasing Production---Careful Cultural Practices the Easiest--Preparing Land for Wheat and 
Results---Listing and Plowing for Corn--Directions for Cultivating Corn to Get Maximum Yields---Some In- 
teresting Experiments in Growing Kansas Corn--By A. M. Ten Eyck of Kansas Agricultural College 


HERE are three simple and im- 
portant factors which have 
much to do with the solution 
of this problem: Ist, increas- 
ing the crop producing power 
of the soil by fertilizing the 
soil; 2d, planting seed of high 
bred and better producing varieties; 3d, prac- 
ticing proper and more thorough culture 
methods. 

The last of these is -réally the simplest 
and most readily applied. Probably more 





. low yields and crop failures are due to insuffi- 


cient or improper cultivation than to any 
other single factor over which the farmer 
has control in the production of any par- 
ticular crop. With a soil of average fertility, 
the preparation of the seedbed by the proper 
tillage and cultivation methods very largely 
determines the yield of the crop. 

Three general methods of tillage for pre- 
paring the land for winter wheat are practiced 
in Kansas, namely, plowing, listing and disk- 
ing. There may be variations of these three 
methods, as early plowing, late plowing, shal- 
low plowing, deep plowing, single listing, 
double listing, little cultivation after plowing, 
frequent cultivation. after plowing, etc, and 
local conditions may determine which method 


parative trials carried on at the Kansas 
experiment station during the past two years. 

The largest average yield per acre for two 
years, 37.43 bushels, and the largest net 
profit for one year, $35.59, was secured by 
plowing August 15, 7 inches deep. This land 
was cultivated at intervals after the plowing 
with the harrow, acme or disk. Thus the 
weeds were destroyed, the soil moisture was 
conserved and the soil was well pulverized 
and well settled and put into excellent. seed- 
bed condition by October I, when the wheat 
was planted: 

Earlier plowing, July 15, did not give quite 


‘go large an average yield per acre as the 


medium plowing, August 15. The reason 
assigned for this is that the wheat lodged 
on the very early plowing. The conditions 
for growth were perhaps too favorable, due 
in part to the longer interval of cultivation, 
which prepared available plant food and con- 
served the soil moisture. Under ‘ess fertile 
soil conditions this method would doubtless 
have given the larger yield of wheat. 


The Ideal Seedbed for Wheat 


An ideal seedbed for small seeds for best 
results should not be mellow or loose to too 
great a depth, but rather the soil should be 


the soil should be firm and well settled, mak- 
ing a good connection with 
that the soil water stored in the subsoil may 
be drawn up into the surface soil. The firm 
soil below the seed, well connected with the 
subsoil, supplies moisture to the germinating 
seed and the young plantlet, while the mellow 
soil above the seed allows sufficient circula- 
tion of air to supply oxygen and favors the 
warming of the soil, gathering the heat of 
the sunshine during the day and acting. as a 
blanket to conserve the soil heat, maintain- 
ing a more uniform temperature of the soil 
during the night. The mellow soil mulch 
above the seed conserves the soil moisture, 
acting as a mulch to keep the moisture from 
reaching the surface, where it would be 
rapidly lost by evaporation. The same con- 
dition favors the growth of the young shoot 
upward into the air and sunshine. 

The too loose, deep seedbed is almost 
wholly dependent upon suiflicient rains to ger- 
minate the seed and start the young plants. 
In such a seedbed drouth is very apt to injure 
the plants, because of the rapid drying out 
of the soil to the depth of the plowing. In 
the loose seedbed the wheat is not only apt 
to burn out in summer, but it is also more 
apt to freeze out in winter, than wheat grown 
in the ideal seedbed described above. 


the subsoil, so 





is the best. That ¢ertain methods are supe- mellow and well pulverized only about as 
rior to others have been proved by com- deep as the seed is planted. Below that depth The seedbed for corn should be deeper 
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INTERESTING 1908 WHEAT CROP: FROM ONE-FO 


This was plowed early, October 15, 7 inches deep, and cultivated at intervals after plowing until the wheat was planted, August 1. 
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URTH ACRE 
This 


plot 


produced 72 bundles and yielded 34.74 bushels per acre.—[Photogra ph, courtesy Kansas Experiment Station. 
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and more mellow than the seedbed for wheat, 
and the early cultivation of the corn land 
previous to planting may cause a marked 
increase in, yield, as shown by experiments 
which have been recently completed at the 
Kansas station. These experiments reiate to 
different methods of tillage, which may be 
practiced during the winter or early spring 
in preparing the seedbed for corn, and include 
deep and shallow plowing, double disking 
and listing, namely, plowing land into ridges 
with a double moldboard plow or lister. 

In these experiments corn has usually been 
planted in listed furrows, except that the 
surface and lister methods of planting have 
been compared each year on the plowed plots. 
While the relative yields vary somewhat 
from year to year, it is very clear that the 
early plowing and early listing have given 
increased yields of corn, ranging from six to 
-12 bushels per acre for the three years, and 
four to five bushels per acre as an average 
for six years. - : 


The Cultivation of Corn 


It is a safe rule to follow, and usually pays 
well, to prepare a good seedbed for corn and 
give the land thorough cultivation previous to 
planting. After planting, whether listed or sur- 
face planted, corn should be harrowed before 
it comes up, weather conditions permitting, 
and the harrowing may be continued with good 
results until the corn is several inches high. 
Surface planted corn may usually be har- 
rowed safely before it is up, or just as it is 
coming through: the ground, but harrowing 
when the corn is very small is apt to cover 
or destroy many of the plants. Do not har- 
row corn with your eyes shut; keep your 
eyes open, and if in: your judgment the corn 
is being injured more than it'is being bene- 
fited, do not harrow. The time to clean corn 
is at the first cultivation. Most of the weeds 
in the row or hill which escape the first culti- 
vation cannot be covered or destroyed at suc- 
ceeding cultivations. 7 

While it is not practicable to recommend 
any system of cultivation of corn which will 
suit all soils and all conditions, my experience 
has caused me to prefer the following plan 
for cultivating surface planted corn on land 
which is fairly mellow and not too trashy. 
Cultivate shallow the first time, throwing 
enough soil to the corn te cover the weeds 
in the row. The second cultivation should 
be deeper than the first, while the third and 
fourth cultivations should also be medium 
deep. If the third cultivation can follow the 
second cultivation closely it may be advisable, 
provided the weeds were well covered at the 
first cultivation, to throw the soil away from 
the row at the second cultivation and bring 
it back again at the third. I prefer to ridge 
the soil slightly at the last cultivation. The 
ridging helps to brace the stalks, preventing 
them from blowing over; also, on wet land 
the ridging favors good drainage. On sloping 
land, sandy scil, or dry land, I prefer flat 
culture, and on the dry lands planting in 
lister furrows favors level cultivation and 
causes deeper growth of the corn roots. 

After the corn is laid by, if heavy rains 
pack and settle the soil, shallow cultivation 
with a single horse cultivator may often give 
increased yields and a clean field. 

Care mu&t be taken not to cultivate corn 
too deeply, so as to injure the roots; but I 
prefer medium deep rather than very shallow 
cultivation at the close of the season when 
the corn is laid by. Late in the season, dur- 
ing the hot, dry days of July and August, 
the soil will dry rapidly and a deeper soil 
mulch is needed to conserve the soil mois- 
ture and prevent the surface soil from becom- 
ing too hot. On the other hand, if the 
seedbed has been well prepared, deeply 
loosened and well pulverized, the corn does 


not require deep cultivation early in the 
spring, and the shallower cultivatign at this 
time destroys the weeds better and allows for 
the more rapid and deeper warming of the 
soil than the too deep cultivation. 

Corn roots gradually approach the surface 
near the root stock, which requires that the 
surface planted corn should not be cultivated 
too close to the hill at the last cultivation. 
The root crowns of listed corn being several 
inches beneath the surface of the soil, allow 
for deep cultivation close to the hill without 
injury to the corn roots. 


Cultivation Experiments 


In the cultivation experiments carried on 
at the Kansas experiment station during the 
past six years the practice has been to lay 
the corn by with the final cultivation about 
July 1. In these experiments the plan has 
been to cultivate duplicate plots by four differ- 
ent methods, as follows: Shallow, deep, 
deep early and. shallow late, shallow early 
and deep late. The shallow cultivation has 
been performed with the knife or gopher 
type of cultivator, while for the deep cultiva- 
tion, the six-shovel cultivator has been used. 
The plan has been not to cultivate excessively 
deep, but only medium deep, 3 to 4 inches. 
The depth of the surface cultivation has aver- 
aged 1% to 2 inches. The corn has usually 
been cultivated four times each season, and 
the practice has been to cultivate by the same 
method twice in succession those plots in 
which the method of cultivation is changed 
during the season. That is, certain plots 
were cultivated shallow at the first two cul- 
tivations and deep at the last two cultivations, 
and vice versa. 


The average yield for the seven years favors . 


the shallow-early-deep-late cultivation. by a 
little over three bushels per acre per year, 
when compared with the deep-early-shallow- 
late cultivation, which gave the lowest aver- 
age yield. The variation in yield by the 
different methods of cuitivation from year to 
year and the nearly uniform average yields 
for the long period of seven years, indicates 
that the method of cultivation practiced; 
whether shallow or deep, may not make much 
difference in the yield of the crop, provided 
the cultivation is done well and at the right 
time. 

The primary objects in cultivating corn -are 
to kill the weeds and maintain a surface 
mulch of mellow soil to conserve the soil 
moisture. The mellow surface also favors 
the catching and storing of the rains. The 
stirring in early spring warms the soil by 
decreasing the evaporation of water, and the 
mulch of mellow soil acts as a blanket to 
prevent the rapid radiation of heat from the 
soil. The soil is also aerated by cultivation, 
the foul gases arising from decaying organic 
matter are removed, and life-giving oxygen 
is supplied to the soil bacteria and toe the 
growing plant roots; and more than this, 
the fertility of the soil is developed by culti- 
vation. 

The store of plant food in the soil is largely 
in an unvailable condition; before the potash, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogea become soluble, 
and thus available to the plant, the soil must 
pass through a stage of disintegration and 
chemical chnge, which can take place only 
in the presence of moisture, heat and air, 
factors which are largely controlled by culti- 
vation, soil and climatic conditions being 
similar. 

There are, perhaps, no exact rules or meth- 
ods for cultivating corn, but a farmer observ- 
ing the crop and soil conditions, and under- 
standing the principles of soil cultivation, 
may vary the manner and practice of culti- 
vation somewhat to suit the conditions and 
accomplish the objects desired. 

It is very important to cultivate corn at 
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the right time. An experiment which has 
been carried on for two years at the Kansas 


station, in cultivating corn at the right time | 


and the wrong time, has resulted as follows: 
Average yield for wrong time cultivation, 61.9 


bushels per acre; average yield for right time ' 


cultivation, 67 bushels per acre, or 6.1 bushels 
per acre in favor of cultivating the corn at 
the right time. The right time means soon 
after the rain, when the weeds have started 
and the soil is just dry enough to cultivate 
well. 
later, when the weeds have become larger 
and the soil is hard and dry and turns over 
in clods and lumps. It costs more to culti- 
vate corn at the wrong time than at the right 
time, because of the slower and more difficult 
work and greater draft of the cultivator, due 
to unfavorable soil conditions, and yet the 
right time cultivation increased the yield 10%. 


It is important to use the best implements, . 


but doing the work well and at the right time 
is even of more importance than the type 
of cultivator used. No one type of cultivator 
can be recommended as superior to others, 
but ‘different kinds of cultivators are useful 
for different work and for different condi- 
tions. The corn grower should have more 
than one kind of corn cultivator. I prefer 
at least two types, one for shallow and one 
for deep cultivation. The knife and shovel 
types mentioned above serve their purpose 
well, but the disk cultivator may be used in 
place of shovels, and is perhaps to be recom- 
mended for use during the early cultivation 
of listed corn. 


‘ Possibilities of Proper Culture 


It is possibile, as shown by the work at the 
Kansas experiment station, for the wheat 
farmer who is not practicing the best culture 
methods, to increase his yield of winter wheat 
50 to 70% by careful and proper preparation 
of thé seedbed, with practically no greater 
cost for cultivation. 

The skillful corn grower may readily 
increase his corn yields five bushels per acre 
by a little extra cultivation of the corn land 
early in the spring before planting. He may 
add another five bushels to the crop by prac- 
ticing the correct method of planting, which 
experience has proved to be the most suitable 
to his soil and climate. And finally, by the 
simple factor of sufficient cultivation of corn 
at the right time and in the right way he 
may still further increase the yield at the 
rate of 10 bushels per acre. 


Young Apple Trees can be easily protected 
from rabbits and mice by strips of wire. net- 
ting. These may be rolled around a broom 
handle to make them cylindrical and thus 
keep their shape when sprung on the truyks. 
Netting 24 inches wide is large enough. If 
the netting is galvanized and if the strips are 
made large enough to allow for four or five 
years’ growth, no further attention need be 
given the trees after once inclosed. The cost 
is only a few cents, but this is insurance as 
the time lost in replacing a tree is to be con- 
sidered. 


Sweet Potato Tests—The Oklahoma exper- 
iment station reports that the following 
varieties of sweet potatoes, with yields per 


acre, were grown on thin, upland soil of 
poor quality, with a hardpan subsoil: Black 
Spanish, 6795 pounds; . Blooming, 5094 


pounds; Early Golden, 17,771 pounds; Extra 
Early Caroline, 9460 pounds; Hanover Yam, 
11,585 pounds; Red Bermuda, 15,309 pounds; 
Red Nancemond, 4807 pounds; Red Nose, 


$889 pounds; Southern Queen, 6143 pounds; 
Vineless, 981 pounds; Vineless Pumpkin Yam, 
10,371 pounds; Yellow Jersey, 6328 pounds. 
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The wrong time is a week or 10 days :j 
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WELL HANDLED SOIL COUNTS FOR MUCH 


_COMMON SENSE CORN. GROWING 


L.. H. DEVOLL, NOBLE COUNTY, 2 


The first step in raising a good corn crop 
is to have a fertile soil. I begin the previous 
year to make the field intended for corn as 
fertile as possible. Our rotation is corn, wheat, 
clever and. timothy. Hence we plow a sod 
field for corn each year. We make, save and 
apply all the stable manure we can during 
the year, mostly to the field, till March 10; to 
the thinnest parts on the sod. I think coarse 
manure should not be applied later. We also 
use commercial fertilizer with the wheat, and 
occasionally on the corn field where we think 
it needs it. We apply fertilizer with grain 
drill, Applied that way I think I can raise 
better crops than when applied in hills. 

By plowing sods and applying all the strawy 
manure to my corn fields, I have my land 
filed with vegetable matter, which not only 
feeds the crops during the growing season, 
but helps to prevent waehing. This is very 
important in a hill country like ours. We 
plow early from January on as we find the 
weather suitable. We like the soil pulverized 
by the freezing and thawing and have no fear 
of soil running together so long as plenty of 
humus is in it. We plow from 7 to 9 inches 
deep. By plowing this depth our hill lands 
are less likely to wash and retain the mois- 
ture better than if plowed shallow. It also 
gives a deep seed bed to feed the plant. By 
the above system we have increased the yield 
of “our fields from 30 bushels, when I took 
charge of this farm a number of years ago, 
to 60 or even 100 bushels an acre now. 

The next essential to raise a good crop of 








PEAR TREES, ESPALIER TRAINED, IN ROCH 


corn is a good variety of well-bred seed, which 
we obtain by having a plot’ of about one acre, 
which “wé plant in corn especially for seed 
each year; No other corn is grown near to 
cause mixing... We especially ‘fertilize this 
plot, both with stable manure and commertial 
fertilizers, and select our seed corn for the 
tain field crop from it. The finest ears are 
saved. to plant another plot the next year. 
We plant this plot early, cuitivate well and 
cut down all barren and smutty stalks. Our 
aim is to produce a fine formed ear, that is 
10 or-11 inches long, cylindrical in shape and 
well filled with 14 to 20 straight rows of deep 
grains to ear. We plant as early as the sea- 
son will permit on well prepared seed bed 
with a machine that plants in hills about 
42 inches apart. We furrow rows from 3% 
to 4 feet, and thin corn to two stalks on thin 
land to 3 on richer, It is a bad mistake to 
have corn too thick. 

We begin cultivation before the corn comes 
up, by harrowing with a smoothing harrow 
two or three days before it peeps through 
the ground. If the soil is suitable,.we use 
the weeder when the corn is 3 to 4 inches 
high. Never use weeder early in the morn- 
ing, as the stalks are too brittle then. We 
cultivate two or three times with sulky plow, 
till corn is too high to use it. 

During harvest and soon thereafter, we 
break the hard crust that may have formed 
with a one-horse cultivator. The chief aim 
is to prevent the growth of weeds and have 
2 or 3 inches of dust mulch. We plow deeper 
the first cultivation than any other time. Since 
we need the fodder for feed, we cut it with 
a corn binder and set it in rows 20 feet 
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‘wide, so we can seed the intervening space 
to wheat. We think it best not to make 
shocks of more than 80 hills, since the corn 
cures out so much better and quicker. 

My method of husking is with a corn 
husker and shredder. We think it a great 
saving in both feed and labor. We own both 
engine and shredder, so we can always husk 
at the right time. If we had none, I would 
hire one to do the work. We think the corn 
that it saves over hand husking and the extra 
feeding value of the fodder when properly 
stored in the barn, over that left in field 
during winter, more than pays the charges 
of the owner of shredder. The other help 
is got by exchanging with neighbors. Every 
drop of water that falls on fodder and every 
wind that blows through it takes away some 
of the feeding value. The sooner it can be 
put in barn or stack the better. Our method 
of storing is to cull out the small corn and 
any that is soft and feed it early. If corn 
is too sappy, we place scantlings at intervals 
lengthwise, so as to allow the air to circulate 
freely in our long, narrow cribs. 





Methods of Sowing Grass Seed—When the 
seeds of mixed grasses are small they may be 
mixed and then sown by running a distributer 
over the land mounted on a wheelbarrow. 
This, however, will not sow very large seeds 
at the same time as the small ones are sown. 
It is better to go over the ground twice, sow- 
ing the larger ones at one time and also the 
smaller ones. They should then be covered 
by running over them a light harrow.— 
[Prof Thomas Shaw. 
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ESTER (NEW YORK) GARDEN 


One of the characteristics of European gardening is economy of space combined with beautiful effect. In comparatively few American 
gardens is the training of fruit trees against walls practiced. This is simply because we have plenty of land to spare for trees of normal 


size., The-picture above illustrates a good example of espalier training of pears in a private garden at Rochester, NY. The trees are very 


carefully pruned to keep them within bounds. This method requires more care than does the training of grapevines, and is not likely 


to become popular éxcept in very congested places, where land is high and where people desiré choice fruit in their own gardens. 
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trade mark, with pure lin- 
seed . oil, in painting, 


money in paint; 

not using it at all, or, nearly 
as bad, by using poor paint. 
Be paint-wise. 

@ Write for “Dutch 
Paint Adviser No. 77” to- 
day. Free. 


Oar Pure. White Lead (“Dutch Boy 
Painter” tradetnark) packed 


National Lead Company 
An office in each of the following cities : 
New York’ Bosca “Bafféls -CGntinns$ Chicago 
Gleveland- Si. Louis 


Qohn’ T, Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead arid Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 




























THE WATERLOO BOY HAS 
ALL THE GOOD POINTS THAT 
GO INTO ANY GASOLINE ENGINE 


All gasoline engines have same good 

points, or there would be no sale for them 

and they would soon be taken off the 

market. Some engines have more good 

Points than others, that’s why some en- 
nes are better than others. 


WATERLOO BOY tncines® 


have all the good points that go into any 
gasoline engine, besides many ex 
patented features that increase their effi- 
ciency and durability; make them marvels 
of simplicity and wonderfully economical 
engines to operate. That's why wesay the 
is the best en for term 
use. You can buy a Waterloo Boy for tess 
than you will be asked for engines 
containing half of the good points we build 
into our engines. Besides we will send a 
Waterloo Boy to any responsible farmer 
and let him try it for thirty days on his 
farm, doing whatever work he has to do. 
We will pay the freight beth and re. 
turn his mo if after a month's use he 
cannot pick out the good points for him- 
self--if he can’t see that it is the one and 
only engine that will give him complete 
g®tisfaction. Better write us today 
for our catalog and free trial offer. 
Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
105 W. Third Ave., Waterloo, lowa. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST DROUTH 


FINE DUST MULCH AIDS YIELD 


Experiments in Field Prove Value of Small Cultivator Teeth— 
Roots Injured Less Than by Old-Style Teeth—Good and 
Bad Points Compared—By W. H. Riddle of Maryland 


In 1908 and 1909 I had a thorough 
test of the great value of a fine dirt 
mulch to hold the moisture during 4 
drouth. In 1909 I cultivated five acres 
in sugar corn in my usual way with 
the weeder, teeth all on crossways in 
working, and two off when tilling 
lengthways over the rows. Part of it 
was worked entirely with the weeder. 
At the last working, just before it was 
jointed, part of it was worked once 
with the riding cultivator, with the 
old-style teeth on. This was worked 
the same asthe rest except this last 
time. 

Now, if the old-style teeth are better 
than the weeder teeth this ought to 
have been the best; but it was not. 
This working with the old-style teeth 
cut a@ good many roots, as they grow 
only about an inch deep when they 
start from the plant, and any stiff 
tooth, no matter if only bull tongues, 
will cut all thése roots off on both 
sides, 

A. drouth set in, which lasted over a 
month. The corn worked with the old- 
style teeth suffered badly, from the 
moisture, escaping from the uneven 
ground left by the teeth, and the roots 
being cut it formed scarcely any ears, 
mostly nubbins, That worked solely 
with the weéder came through the 
drouth in fine shape, kept grean and 
growing, and formed good large ears, 
which filled out during the drouth, 
well matured, and for which I ob- 
tained a good price as roasting ears. 
Just béfore the drouth was broken I 
could squeeze the dirt into a mud ball 
2 inches below the surface on. the 
ground worked entirely with the 
weeder. The fine, close-grained dirt 
mulch formed by the weeder teeth 
held the moisture. 

For 10 years now I have found this 
fine mulch to save the moisture well. 
The sun cannot draw up the moisture 
through it any better than a flame 
can draw the oil up thréugh the smut 
on the lampwick. There will always 
be moisture when the ground is cov- 
ered with smut in the shape of a fine, 
close-grained dirt mulch. 

Experiments with Potatoes 

In 1908 we had a drouth after corn 
was laid by, but the moisture was 
held, so the dirt 1% inches below the 
surface was damp and would stick 
together in a ball when squeezed to- 
gether all during the dry spell. That 
same year two sections of my corn- 
field worked twice extra with the old- 
style teeth as an experiment showed 
the corn was opened by its roots be- 
ing cut, so it was not as good as that 
alongside where nothing but the 
weeder was used. Tests with the po- 
tatoes in 1908 proved the same thing. 
Deep cultivating 3 to 4 inches with 
the old-style teéth did not make as 
many potatoes as working 2 to $8 
inches deep with the same teeth, be- 
cause more roots were cut on the 
deeper working, but where few or no 
roots were cut and the ground always 
mulched by using exclusively the 
weeder teeth the yield was one-third 
more than where worked 2 to 3 inches 
deep with the old-style teeth. 

I always work.-crossways with the 
weeder. This saves hoeing and -pull- 
ing weeds; it kills the weed seeds as 
they sprout. In this test I had the 
weeder teeth so afranged that over 
30 teeth were used to the row at 
each cultivation lengthwise. This sys- 
tem of arranging the weeder teeth 
produces an-exceedingly close-grained, 
fine dirt mulch. When the potato is 
forming all the roots feed the vine, 
and the result is better and more po- 
tatoes, the yield being one-third more. 

Farmers do not know, as a general 
rule, that they are cutting the roots 
of all. growing crops every time they 
cultivate with the old-style teeth. They 
g0 as close as possible, and many 
times as deep as they can, and just 
so they do not cover up the top of 
the plant they think they are doing a 


fine job. If they would get down and 
scratch away the dirt they would see 
the stubs of roots where the tooth 
next to the plant bed had gone. The 
roots, which are the main ones that 
go out hunting for food and air, start 
about % inch below the surface. 

Some say: “Oh, it doesn’t hurt to 
cut the roots.” My reply is: “If it 
doesn’t hurt to cut some, just cut 
them all, and see what happens.” 
Every root is sent eut to do its share 
of thé work in feeding the plant, and 
each cut lessens the food the plant will 
get. Many millions of dollars are lost 
annually by this destruction of the 
roots and the losing of the moisture. 

The only right way of cultivating is 
that by which no roots are cut and 
always a fine dirt mulch is formed. 
This can be done with the weeder 
teeth. Hoeing is another way, and 
still another is the way an orphan 
boy did to win the prize in the boys’ 
contest several years ago in [llinois. 
He covered his little patch of corn 
with bags, which held the moisture. 
No weeds could come through the 
bags. “That's all there is to it. 





Results of actual tests. of finely. 
ground granite or feldspathic rock 
show that the merits of stone meal as 
@ fertilizer easily may be exaggerated. 
Director Jenkins of the Connecticut 
station testified that no method is yet 
known of making the potash in fine 
ground granite into a form available 
for plant growth. 

We have been obliged to refuse to 
insert the advertisement of one of 
these stone meals. It contains only 
1.56% of potash and 0.238% of phos- 
phoric acid, whereas some granite 
runs as high at 5 or 10% in propor- 
tion, and a ton of this particular 
“mineral fertilizer’’ therefore con- 
tains only 31 pounds of potash and 
less than five pounds of phosphoric 
acid. Assuming that both these 
forms of plant food in this raw rock 
are worth as much as in dissolved bone 
or potash salts—which probably is 
not true—then the potash shows @ 
value of $1.56, and the phosphoric 
acid 18 cents, making a total “valua- 
tion” per ton of $1.74. ; 

Potash costs eight times the usual 
price, The stuff contains minute 
quantities soda, lime, magnesia, with 
some iron and sulphur, but it remains 
to be demonstrated “whether these 
elements have any manurial value 
since they are present in most soils 
in ample quantity. More than half of 
this fine ground rock (357%) is silica 
or sand, and 7.5% is aluminum or 
clay. Therefore, about 1300 pounds 
out of every ton is sand-and clay 
(silica and aluminum) and of the re- 
maining weight only 31 pounds is 
potash and less than five pounds 
phosphoric acid! This stuff; with a 
valuation of only $1.74 per ton, 1s 
sold at an “introductory” price of $20 
a ton in small lots down to $12 or $10 
per ton for car loads.. The buyer hes 
to pay the freight. 

Now say this good rock costs $12.58 
a ton at your local depot. Allowing 
the 18 cents to pay for all the phds- 
phoric. acid in the ton of this “min- 
eral fertilizer,” you are paying $12.40 
for the 31 pounds of potash in the 
ton! This potash therefore costs 


you. 40 cents a pound—eight times | 


the price at which you can buy pot- 
ash in available form in potash salts! ! 


The sand clay and other stuff that } 


make up. the 
hauling. 


Let the Siation Test It 


This rock is ground at a quarry in 
Maine. This is the first season that 
the stuff has been offered. for sale, 
and the concern has not furnished us 
the addresses of any parties who have 
found it useful. They issue a eir- 


ton may not be worth 








Make 
You 


the 
fo Judge 
S of Our 


Roofing 


PAROID is sold 
by. proof, not 
promises. Let us 
show ‘you a PAR- 
OID Roof— near 
you—that has been 
on for years, that 
has stood all kinds 
of weather. Judge 
by the roof itself. 
Judge by what the 
owner says, . 
Roof your build- 
i with PAR- 
OID, PROSLATE 
or NEPONSET 
RED ROPE 
ROOFING accord- 
ing to the nature of the structure, then 
give your verdict. 

If you find, years after, that exposure to the 
weather brings out some defect in manufacture, 
say so, and we. will replace any such article. 

e make the offer because our experience 
has taught us Aow to make a roofing that will 
look right at the start and wear right tothe end. 

Everything connected with BIRB NEPON- 
SET PRODUCTS we make ourselves — the 
felt, the saturation, the coating, and even the 
rust-proof cap and nails. 


Are You Building or Repairing? 


Our Buildirig Counsel Department is prepared 
to give you valuable free advice and sugges- 
tions regarding any work you have. in hand. 
This incurs no obligation om your part and 
may save you many dollars. 

I ox ealer does not carry BIRD NEPON- 
SET PRODUCTS write us. 
F..W. BIRD & SON #3 
Main Mite & Gen. Offices: S¥leponset Si. £. Walpole, Mass. 
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Compare with the offers of other makers 

before you . Murray is theoldest big 

ws the most comptetel 

direct—insures safe delivery—guarante 

two years—gives four weeks’ road trial. -, } 
We want every farmer in America to 

thisf hishome.. .. 
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eular containing fine pictures of crops 
grown on a. so-called lava, but in- 
quiry shews that the crops pictured 
were not raised in the  perticular 
rock which is ground up to make 
this “mineral fertilizer.” 

We suggest to these people that the 
é6tate of Maine having an unlimited 
supply of rock, such as ‘this stuff is 
ground from, it would be well for 
this company to have careful tests 
made in laboratory and field at the 
Maine experiment station. Use vary- 
ing quantities of the rock, ground to 
various degrees of fineness, with and 
without the addition of nitrogen, pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, on various 
soils and crops, including sterilized 
said. Such tests will demonstrate to 
what extent, if any, this rock can be 
used at a possible profit for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, Until such tests have 
been made by the Maine station, we 
do not advise any farmer to pay $10 
a ton for this “mineral fertilizer” or 
any stone meal. It is to make just 
such tests as those above referred to 
that the experiment stations are pro- 
vided. And the Maine station will be 
only too glad to demonstrate, if pos- 
sible, that the rocks of the Pine Tree 
state afford an unlimited ‘supply of 
fertilizer! When the stuff has thus been 
tested out and proven satisfactory, 
its advertisement may appear in 
American Agriculturist, but not until 
then. 


Analyzing Damage Reports 

The extremely trying weather con- 
ditions in the west, culminating in the 
cold wave of April 23-25, are well 
known to every reader of this journal. 


Our latest advices from correspond- 
ents in all sections where the temper- 





atures were so low touch upon the 
interference of fruit prospects, espe- 
cially the tender varieties. of tree 


fruits. Mention has been already made 
in American Agriculturist of the dis- 
aster which has overtaken many im- 
portant orchard sections in the middle 
and central west. Further advices by 
mail and telegraph in response to spe- 
cial investigation we have inaugurated 
furnish additional — testimony. of 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


course, it is stili too early to fully 
know the extent of the damage by the 
freezing temperatures. Losses are ex- 
tremely heavy and_= grievous _ to 
bear, yet first reports were exag- 
gerated. It now appears that losses 
are heaviest in such fruits as peaches, 
plums, pears and cherries, which in 
large areas were in full bloom, or be- 
yond, when caught’ by temperatures 
often materially below the freezing 
point. In some cases early varieties 
of apples were also hurt. Fortu- 
nately, winter varieties were not so 
far adyanced, and it is yet to be 
proved the full extent of the dam- 
age. In fact, some of our corre- 
spondents, touching upon the more 
tender fruits, intimate that in spite 
of sharp losses there is still left 
enough fruit in embryo to make rea- 
sonable crops. 

An interesting and somewhat sur- 
prising development may prove much 
more of a help toward at least partial 
recovery in orchards than dreamed of. 
In portions of the west the heavy fall 
in temperature was followed by per- 
sistent snows or cold rains, Many or- 
chardists believe this condition has 
proved effectual to some extent in dis- 
sipating the frost at a gradual pace, 
expressing the hope in some ultimate 
recovery. 

Ohio was the dividing line between 
this sharp climatic disturbance on the 
one side and normal conditions on the 
other, and the actual damage in the 
Buckeye state is still problematical, 
some now maintaining that losses are 
much less than earlier indicated. The 
warm weather and very early season 
coming to the middle west during 
March was also a fact in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Englamd, accom- 
panied by drouth conditions until the 
middle of April. Then came cooler 
weather and some splendid rains, with 
the situation at the opening of May 
much more nearly normal -than ex- 
pected. Throughout the eastern fruit 
belt conditions are generally promis- 
ing for practically all varieties, with 
the outlook for an excellent bloom of 
apples, even in high latitudes. 

In response to special inquiry sent 
out by American Agriculturist, an in- 
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teresting array of testimonials as to 
crop outlook has been received. Ab- 
stracts from some of these, indicative 
of conditions, are printed herewith: 

Direct Advices from Correspondents 

“Michigan’s loss is considerabie, but 
we were more scared than hurt,” says 
Charles E. Bassett, secretary of the 
state horticultural society, in a special 
message to this journal, “Snow and 
cold rains following the freeze drew 
out the frost gradually, resulting in 
less damage than was expected. Ap- 
ples and peaches in Michigan promise 
a good, fair crop. Cherries, pears and 
plums were hurt more, but small 
fruits not much damaged.” 

The situation in Kansas, according 
to late and trustworthy reports, is un- 
even. Walter Wellhouse, secretary of 
the Kansas state horticultural society, 
advises us as follows: “Frosts have 
damaged the fruit crop to some ex- 
tent, but just how much cannot be 
told at present. Tree fruits on high 
ground in the vicinity of Topeka are 
in a satisfactory condition. The 
ehances for a good yield on low 
ground, or where air drainage is poor, 
are not so promising.” 

In a special brief report to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Wesley Greene, sec- 
retary of the Iowa state horticultural 
society, advises us that conditions may 
improve when growth starts again, al- 
though losses to fruit growers ex- 
tremely heavy. He says the bloom 
was three weeks in advance of a nor- 
mal, and that the cold wave carried 
the mercury down to 20 to 25 degrees, 
or substantially below the freezing 
point. “Fruit crop badly injured, too 
early to estimate damage. Probable 
yield of apples and cherries 10 to 35%, 
grapes and strawberries 50% and up- 
ward.” 

March very warm, apples bloomed 
about April 1, under unfavorable, 
rainy conditions. Thermometer has 
been below freezing several nights 
during past 10 days. Several inches of 
snow fell April 25, and it appears very 
unfavorable for apple crop.—[T. J. 
Foster, Barry County, Mo. 

Cold and some frosts, writes Henry 
Smith of Kent county, Mich, under 

{To Page 681.] 
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Send postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit, 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 
“Pyrox” 


It kills all leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre- 
vents unsightly blemis ies; 
also improves color of apples, 
pears, peaches, etc., fe in- 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
og age aE -75. Book- 
et free. No experiment. 
Introduced 1898. 


BOWKER bowie 


Also Specialties for Scale Insects, 
etc. Bring ali your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us. 


























A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 


at? keg makin Fae. Perey delivered af 
tates for $1250. 
formation. 






R. station in hoa 
Prompt ebipments. Write ee dey for fullia 


B. G. PRATT CO.,Mszofsctarine 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE CONTRAST BETWEEN A WELL AND AN ILL FINISHED FIELD 


The field pictured at the left was plowed late in a dry, cloddy condition. 
condition until after the soil has been saturated with rain. A 
cultivation is shown in that portion of 
the ‘mellow surface and the pulverized well-settled condition of the deeper soil.—[Photographs 
663 by Prof Ten Eyck. 


in good seedbed 


prodiiced by early plowing and frequent surface 


right; Observe 


Courtesy Kansas Experiment Station. See article on Page 





EASTERN 


It is impossible to put this field 
cross-section of a seedbed 
the picture at the 


FARMING 














32 Inches of Alfalfa 


In 60 days from seeding, at Ghent, N. Y., by the 


Farmogerm Method 


Suenes ©. POWELL, President of the Agint 
ny Experts’ Association, Ghent, , Says: 


and #0 47 
pants reached i He eet in ‘helt Noa in ‘eo daya, when 
Y méasured 82 inches his is equal to ary acte 
of Ferigaved al alfalfa in the country. Shall put in more 
oO! 
If you desire to grow larger crops and per 
pong ad enrich your soil, send at once for 
© Free Book No. 34 on FARMOGERM 
Cbieh bred nitrogen fixing bacteria), and how 
id be used. Read what prac tend donmere 
expera who have tried Farmogerm, and kaew, 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO. Bloomfield, & 2 


The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 


All Kinds of Pure 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
for HOME MIXING 


Alsoa Compete Fertilizer for general purposes, 
Guaraateed 7 per cent. 
we WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
ag We I sales } a. 
ont fast Rowe aly whe ween 0 bes ema 
minimum cost. 








LET ay YOU IN BUSINESS 
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Get out of the rut 


give the farm itself. Cover every building 
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Ghlaage Wenn genie te 
Sieanoee gh ee wince makes no kink 
the line wire inside the knot. 


WE KNOW HOW 


“Best Fence on Earth,” and 
IT. We use the best hard 


er 
Paar 


repairs. Easily applied without experienced help. 
nails. eeps seams absolutely watertight. Saves ti 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. 


eattic, 1909. Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide 


THE ANTHONY FENCE CO. 


11 Michigan St., Tecumself, Mich., U.6.A San Francisco 
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Give your buildings the benefit of progress—same as you 
Genasco Ready Roofing—the economical roofing that protects 


Genasco Ro%.- 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—Nature’s everlasting waterproofer. It 
prevents cracks, breaks, and leaks, and does away with damage and 


The: ene, leak Kleet does away entirely with cement and targe-Seonted 
a Seoutiful nish. Ask for Genasco rolls with the Kleet packed in them. 


sphere trade mark, A written guarantee, if you want it. — medal (highest award) 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY, 


Ma Prove this (hi peed Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
meting. ie _ asking (ay a manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
small sex us to-day. PHILADELPHIA 
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Ornamental Fence 


at small cost, will add more to the value of 
your place than any other improvement that 
you can make and — positive and per- 
manent protection for your lawn and gardens. 


Republic Ornamental Fence Fabrics 
: ate made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 
inthe RP RURURDALAR oy quent intervals heavy wire pickets 
: ’ AN as ii" - aie A crimped only at point of intersection, 
' ! wena i i i it thereby overcoming the resting of full 
| " I crimped stays commonly used. Erected 
with wooden — posts with 
special wrou, t steel base. 

, Our free ityle Book shows many 
1 patterns of fence, cemetery 
pm sy trellises, etc. 

Write for it today 

You need farm gates; ask for special 

gate circular. . 
Republic Fence and Gate Co., 

919 Republic 8t., Mo. Chicago, ML 


















































eaves gent fiurarned "NCHOR FENCE 
KITSELMAN BROS. P once put up save Le. 
A fence that wi it 
and not get “i of 
by . Free sample 
Catalog. 
ANCHOR FENCE wFé. & CO. 
Dept. A, - = Cleveland, O. 
iat ‘say other bons 
LAW FENCE heavier ag 
you buy. 0 styles for all purposes. 
15c ae ~~: red Age SOR Pa Sf Pthe Freight. 
82 page Gatslogue nd today for free sample 
Special Prices to of all No. 9 Eases Proof fence. 
Oolled Spring Fene Spring Fenee Oo, o The FEXOR & WIRE 00,, Dept.. §1 Cleveland, 0. 
a Sone BrinSester eae d ae ee od 











J materials and workmanship. The electrically 





You don’t have to pay for bunglesome wraps, ties, or 
twists, which add nothing to strength, and which detract 
from good appearance and from durability. The 


THE WERD Hit AELD Oe 


WEP net es Secrer oO 


welded fence is the strongest Ms, ayyrass the most ‘th 
economical fence, the most durable fence ever made. 





“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 9a 


Is One Solid Piece of Steel Throughout 4 


t. The weld is even stronger than the wires. 
Preis wins are of the same size—this counts for 
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the wires being electrically welded at every tangy fF NN \ 
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strength. It is proof against stock, time and wear. J 
E is made of hearth steel—conceded to be far superior f 
——— and tougher than—Bessemer steel. Every wire is gal- \ 
our own improved process, S) 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Penees san sete ee Te nace ote > 
fence purpose. ’t ce until you see 
“Perfect”. Your declert sells ie. Write for free catalog. er 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. in {im 
PITTSBURGH, PA, - € 














































































































































Interest in agriculture continues te 
grow. The high cost of living has be- 
gun to prick business organizations 
so deeply that they are now looking 
about to see what it all means. For 
one thing, they realize that consump- 
tion has outstripped production, and 
these business institutions want. this 
changed; they want to see more 
products raised on the farms. Hence 
they are now turning their attention 
to get better farm labor to encour- 
age intelligent immigrants and te in- 
duce thrifty farmers from other 
states to settle in New York and east- 
ern states. " 

At a conference last week of 600.or 
more leading business men of New 
York these problems were all talked 
over. Railroad men were there, the 
produce men were out in full, repre- 
sentatives of various boards of com- 
merce, of manufacturing and banking 
interests, and even the farmers’ or- 
ganizations attended. The principal 
speaker was Sec Wilson of the fed- 
eral department of agriculture. The 
keynote of his address was that the 
conservation of the soil is the vital 
factor in greater production. It costs 
more to get anything done in. our 
country than in most others. Until 
within recent years new land was 
abundant and to be had for the ask- 
ing. Railways pushed ahead of the 
homesteader; the reaper came, and 
bread and meat were cheap. The 
farmer, compared with other work- 
ers, had low wages. The education 
of the schools had done nothing for 
him, while much was done for ether 
industries. There was no seeming ne- 
cessity for -educating farmers for 
their life work; food was cheap 
enough and good enough. A change 
has come. Production does not in- 
crease as fast as population. Prices 
go up; it costs more to pay carriers, 
dealers, manufacturers, all classes. 
The farmer gets big prices now, but 
it costs hi-.1 twice as much to row 
thi +: as it did 10 years ago. 

What Secretary Wilson Said 

“Tf the factory and the shop,” said 
Sec Wilson, “are to sell abroad to 
square accounts without a farm sur- 
plus, they. must produce cheap 
enough to compete with shop and 
factory abroad. It will be a new day 
when we have to do that, if ever, and 
we shall have new subjects to talk 
about unheard of in our land. Some 
far-seeing men say that this condi- 
tion is not far distant. I have not 
yet given up hope of preventing. it. 
The major part of our people in the 
east are being fed from the Missis- 
sippi valley, and the states of the 
south draw much from the same 
source. I am well satisfied that the 
soils of that valley are being subject- 
ed gradually to the. same unwise 
treatment that so seriously reduced 
the soils east of the Alleghanies and 
south of the Ohio. 

“The states east of the Alleghanies 
are foremost in commerce, manufac- 
turing, arts and sciences, wealth and 
influence. They have overlooked ag- 
riculture, permitted their soils to de- 
triorate and reached out to the west 
for food products. The soil robber 
began his baleful practices there, and 
has gone westward until the light 
rainfall regions refused to yield prof- 
itably. The deterioration of eastern 
soils would have been prevented long 
ago had there been no cheap, rich 
soils in the Mississippi valley, or had 
demand been closer to supply. The 
cheap food from the west discouraged 
soil ‘mprovement in the east. Young 
people on the eastern farms saw 
more prospect of success in the west 
on new land that cost nothing than in 
struggling with lighter soils in the 
east. The homestead law revolution- 
ized farming in east and south. The 
full settlement of the humid lands, of 
the west has brought a new day with 
new problems, people want land, peo- 
ple want food. Western lands aré 
dearer and have gone beyond the 
reach of poor people. 

“The lands of east and south are 
reduced in productive power, but they 
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are cheap, they are convenient to 
good markets, they can be improved 
ana@ they will be, but the method 
by. which a farm is improved is quite 
different from that by which it was 
reduced. Ignorance permitted the soil 
td become unproductive, the highest 
inteHigence is required to bring back 
fertility. The nation grows in wealth, 
but very little of it lodges with the 
owner of the poor farm, consequently 
the first consideration is the ‘necessity 
of’ Capital’ when reduced soils are to 
be‘ improved. Generally speaking, our 
farms are managed with too little 
capital or the farm is too large for 
the means of the operator. Help is 
dearer than it has been, and it is 
searce in all sections of the country. 
Higher prices for farm products will 
justify more pay to the farm hand 
and have a tendency to keep workers 
on the farm. When eastern men of 
all’ wtlasses realize that future pros- 
perity depends on the rejuvenation of 
soils, this work will soon be done. 


Food Supplies im the East 


“Eastern soils are well adapted to 
fruit culture, and no part of the 
world, here or abroad; ever has 


enough of fruit at prices that justify 
free use among all the people. The 
eastern 


manufacturer never has had 
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wages, young men will take up the 
lands. 

What farmers want is not charity, 
he declared, but a square deal. They 
want fair prices. They want returns 
for their labor to be somewhere near 
to the cost of producing farm prod- 
ucts. He referred to milk. The av- 
erage cost of a ‘cow is about $60. This 
calls for $60 worth of feed during a 
year, and at 3 cents a cuart, the price 
obtained by farmers, the cost of pro- 
duction is just met, with no return 
for labor in caring for cows or mak- 
ing milk or for capital invested in the 
enterprise. it is these cheap prices 
for farm products that haye driven] 
boys from the farm, and not because 
farm work has been less desirable 
than city work. 

W. C. Brown, president of the New 
York Central lines, presented some 
figures in relation to this country’s 
rank as a producing nation. Unless 
something is done, he said, we will 
lose our place as an exporting nation, 
Mr Brown stated that during recent 
years .the acreage of farm products 
had increased 23%, that production 
had increased 36%, but that con- 
sumption had increased 60%. There 
is a favorable showing “between acre- 
age and production, but when this 
condition is analyzed it is found that 
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well dented. 


eecasion to inquire into the economy 
ef crop production. Until within a 
few years, food has been abundant 
and cheap. It is abundant and cheap 
no longer. The cheap food of the 
past has been one of the great advan- 
tages the manufacturer has had. He 
has it no longer. Neglect of the soil 


will very soon impress itself on all 
classes. Importation of food will 
bring about a change in our econo- 
mies, a revolution in our policies, 
which may be avoided by better 
farming and a comprehensive view of 


the situation by those who deal in big 
things, whether carrying, commerce, 
manufacturing or finance. If the 
America we know today is to con- 
tinue with its opportunities for all 
Classes, high prices for skill and la- 
bor, home ownership for every indus- 
trious man, education for every child, 
an easily acquired competence for 
every frugal, industrious family, we 
must look to the soil and its power of 
production.- Some political economists 
tell us that boys leave the farm be- 
eause land values are so high; but 
land values east of the Alleghanies 
have gone down because the boys left 
the farms and renters without capital 
got possession to grow grain and hay 
for sale.” 

Commissioner Pearson of the New 


York epartment of agriculture 
pointed out some important facts in 
reference to New York agriculture. 


He showed that the east is not so far 
behind the west in way of average 
production per acre. If there are 
small yields, he declared, so the small 
yields apply to the entire country. 
New York is holding her own with 
ether states, but the decline in New 
York agriculture has not been be- 
cause the farm lands have gone down 
and become depleted. It is because 
farm products sold at a_ price so low 
as to disgust farm boys, who as a re- 
Sukt sought work in cities and towns 
where better returns were possible. 
Just as soon as the farm pays fair 








GRAND CHAMPION SINGLE EAR 1909 EXPOSITION 


at the 
It approaches the ideal type 
The rows of kernels are reasonably straight, the kernels 
Corn of this type will yield heavily. 





1909 national 
maintaining « 


corn. exposition at 
its diameter well 


this increased acreage refers to the 
rich, irrigated lands of the west 
where immense production follows, 
and hence this is an example that is 
not justifiable for the entire country. 
The shoe pinches when consumption 
has increased 60% and production but 
36%. 

Based on the production of cereals, 
Mr Brown stated by showing period 
production from 1868 to 1910 that 
production has always ‘been greater 
than consumption in the United 
States. But if production is not. in- 
creased or does not increase in great- 
er proportion than it has during the 
past few years, production and con- 
sumption will meet in 1913, and we 
will cease to be an exporting nation, 
when it will require all the food 
products to feed our own people. 





After Setting Out Cabbage the 
plants require shallow, leve) cultiva- 
tion until the crop matures. Too 
much cultivation cannot be given, and 
especially after every rain should the 
ground be thoroughly stirred. A fine- 
tooth horse cultivator is one of the 
most satisfactory implements for this 


purpose, At the Maine experiment 
station mulching the plants with 
straw or similar material in a dry 


season tended to increase the size of 
the head. At the Nebraska station 
also a straw~ mulch was found very 
beneficial for cabbage. x 











Rough on Rats in Outbuildings 


In setting Rough on Rats in out- 
buildings after mixing it well with any 
food decided upon, separate into small 
bits, place on several pieces of boards, 
and put these here and there under 
the floors. Close up aH openings large 
enough for Dogs, Cats or Chickens to 
enter, but leave some small openings 
for Rats to get in and out. One 25c. 
box of Rough on Rats, being all poi- 
son, will make enough mixture “to 
clear out in one or two nights’ setting, 
hundreds of Rats and: Mice. 15c., wi 
75e.,, at Druggists. E. S. Wells, Jersey 
City, N J. 
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[pjibbie "sg Seed 
mnt C1) bd 1 


Earliest large growing Dent we have ever grown. Bushel, $2.00;«2-bushel bag, $3.00; 
10 bushels or Seer, $1.40 per bushel. Bags free, 


DIBBLE’S IMPROVED LEAMING 


Matures with us ten days to two weeks earlier than the other big Dent kinds. Enor- 
mously productive. Bushel, $2.00; 2-bushel bag, $3.00; 10 bushels or over, $1.35 per 
bushel. Bags free. Customers report germination tests varying from 90%-100%. 


~ Send your orders. Prompt shipment and your money back if you want it. } 


Samp!) d EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgro 
Catalog free Honeaye Falis, NW. Y. Box A LAST CALL i 












Prof. West Dodd's 
, Wondertui Invention— 
D. & S. Woven Copper Cable Lightning Rod and System of Installation 


ly safe and reliable protection to life and property against the terrible ravages of 
lightning. This positive, exclusive endorsement is made by the Mutual Insurance Companies of 
the United States and Canada (over 2000 leading fire i companies), 
INSTALL THE D. & S. SYSTEM OF PROTECTION 
, Many a door is padiocked after the horse is stolen—tock yours mow. 
Endorsements of leading fire insurance companies (list of them in catalogue—send for it). There 
are allowances of 10 to 333s # off insurance bills when your buildings are rodded with D. & 8. Wove 
Copper Cable Lightning Rods. D. & S. Red pays tor itself and then saves you money 
your insurance bills. More D. & 8. Rods sold than any other three makes combined. Insist on 
kx D. &S. It is your protection. Send for free book, “The Laws and Nature of Lightning. 
Make Yourself, Your Family, Your Property Safe. 
DODD & STRUTHERS, 401 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 


GALLOWAY: sc0't0 s300 


$50 to $300 - 


AVE from $60 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 

a real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 

as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 

history. Here is the secret and reason: 1 turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 

€normous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, Jabor and one small profit (and I buy my 

ial in enormous q ). ZZ 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
€an get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than and 
fobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
® out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against amy engine made of 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge. Sell your poorest horse end buy « 


S-H.-P. Only $119.50 


Prof. West Dodd Suoum 
his Invention pertec 
tj the system of tight 
ning control. 




































Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE "the BOOR 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in fom 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with @ 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galioway Ca 
G36 Galloway Station, Waterioco, lowa 








it costs about ONE CENT AN HOUR to pump water with 
this engine. If your time is worth more than a cent an hour 
you cannot afford to pump by hand: It will raise 82 barrels of 
water per hour to an elevation of 2 feet, 10 barrels to an elevation 
of 100 feet, or proportionate quantities to other heights. 

This engine can be connected to “‘any old pump” in 30 
minutes. After you have watched it pump water for five min- 
utes you will wonder how you ever got along without it. The 
longer you have it, the better you willlikeit. Itisrighton the job 
all the time. A turn of the fiy- 
wheel and it is off. A child can 
operateit. The ladies often start 
it to pump a pail of water. They 
rest while it works. 

It isshipped complete with walk- 
ing beam, supporting frame and 
everything ready to set it up in 
complete working order, except 
three stakes for driving in ground. 

Next to a windmill, this is the 
most economical! outfit for pump- 
ing. We are selling many thou- 
sends of them every year, but 
our sale of Aermotors still in- 


creasing. . 

A PULLEY for running cream 
Separator, churn, w g mach- 
ine, ice cream freezer, grindstone 
or other light machinery is fur- 
nished with this engine for $1.60 
extra. 


F.0.B. Chicago 


ng for. It will raise 

of water en bour to an elevation 
of 50 feet, or proportionate quan- 
tities to an pelgpt. 

Our $75.00 H. P. General 
Purpose Power Engine with Fluted 
Cooler is the best thing going. 

Larger sizes at p 
prices. 


4 
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OFF THE 


Crop Thieves and Poultry Pilferers 


KILL 


‘Gophers Hawks Woodchucks Weasels 


Crows Blue Jays Rabbits Skunks Sparrows 


A big family of farm pests. The four-footers outrun your dogs—the others 
Jaugh at your scarecrows. 
But there's one thing they can’t get away from, and that is a bullet fired from « 






VISIBLE LOADING REPEATING RIFLE 


Made by the makers of the famous Stevens Favorite single shot site. 
More Stevens sold because they shoct straighter, carry and hit 
harder on account of the extreme care used in our system of accurate rifling. 
s yon. dealee hasn't it, x will send express prepaid, on receipt of 
List Price $8.00. Ask for No. 70. 
With this wonderfal accurate Rifle (which only weighs 44 poands) you can send a 
hailstorm of iead into the jest weasel or the craftiest fox that ever robbed a hen eoop. 


. The takes fifteen .22 .22 Calibre Repeater in the world. Rifled in the 
Two Models: Hod — be reloray The Stevens Factory of Precision—which is celebrated 
takes any one of three certridges — for turning out the most accurate rifles in the world 
22 Long and .22 Long Rifle, but the —the Visible Repeater is one of the very best of 

@reatest accuracy is obtained in this model by us- the celebrated Stevens family. 
be .22 Long Rifle cartridges. This Visible No. 70 is a man’s gun for man's 
= work, but it is light enough for your boy to use 
Mas arenes Ae ate So ie and is a splendid rifle to practice with. With this 


geo you have another shet of not! Each wonderfully exact gun you absolutely that 


the bullet will go just where it is aimed. It isn’t 
ide as ary oy of > hen ae ee every gun that will shoot straight. The Visible 
piaialy before it passes along J will do its share of hitting— it’s up to-you to do 


We guarantee this Rifle to be the most aceurate the ai ming. 
After the first shot remember that you have fourteen more lightning shots without reloading. 





ing Shotgun? The fastest, safest, surest Repeating Shotgun made. | 
(No. 520.) Cis = $27.00. Write now; right now —while you remember it. | 


Points for the Sharpshooter, Hunter & Trapshooter: 


Write us and tell us what kind of shooting you are to expert marksmanship, which will not only 
most interested in and we will write a letter of make you a better shot than you already are 
ys with many valuable pointers for the Hunter but will cut down your ammunition bills as 

atid Sharpshooter. We will give you short outs well. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, Dept. 455, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


THE FACTORY OF PRECISION. 
LIST PRICE OF STEVENS RIFLES 


Little Scout, No. 14, - - . $2.25 Pongetn Ne. 17, ye a 4 es ) $6.00 
The Only Boy's e weed y Men. 

Stevens-Maynard Jr.,No. 15, - - 300 Visinlel onder, No. 70; . - 8.00 

Crack Shot, No. 16, . . 4.00 Ideal Rifl 10.00 


(For Young Shooters. Accurate avy made for teal work.) atante te ‘s heavy Single Shot Rife. ) 












Watson 4-ROW Potato Sprayer | 
Never damages foliage, but prwars reaches bugs, woven, end 
other folia Seating insects. Has all improvements—adj 


!.\ wheel width, spray gad ressure instantly regulated. Capacity 
PR 30 to 40 acres a day. REE FO RMULA BOOK 

Send for gigas book cnowing the famous Garfield, Empire 
King and other 


spraye 
2 FIE LD FORCE PUMP CO., ° 10 Eleventh St,, Eimira, N. ¥. 











The FARMERS’ GARDEN 


A Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe Is in- SAVE 
nsable—not a ne in a village 


Stalls,Feed and 
Litter Carriers 
a had 


ow yall manner 
ve on the fat of 
rovide succu- 


PMS N 


I guarantee satisfaction with eve! 
equipment, whether you buy one 


Pept STALLS, ALIGNING STANCHIONS, 
‘AND LITTER CARRIERS ond other conveniences 
are endorsed by the best business dairy- 
men for convenience, sanitation and 
MES ood New improvements place 
goods more than ever beyond 


eS 








BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132-6.' GRENLOCH, H. J, 
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SEE OUR GUAKANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Do you want a description of the latest Stevens 6-shot Repeat- | 








| $7.50 an acre. Then came the pros- 


| til in 1906 they reached $30 to $58 an 


_crop, but it is-rarely as fine in qual- 
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MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


When to Pick Cantaloups 


P. K. BLINN, OOLORADO AGRI COLLEGE 


The safe time to pick cantaloups in 
Colorado is to have them slip as it 
is termed, when the cantaloup easily 
separates from the vine. This is na- 
ture’s first hint that-the cantaloup. is 
sweet inside. If the stem “or+canta- 
loup is broken, the quality has not 
reached, its. best. and -is sure to dis- 
appoint the customer. -The looks of 
a_cantaloup and a slight pull.on the 
stem are. the. tests that a. prectical 
man will use. If the-meton is show- 
ing 2 tint -of -yellow,.it must. come. off. 
If it appears as if it.ought to.slip. and 
yet not yellow the slight pressure..on 
the stem is used, and here.is where | 


Bood- judgment. - is required not to } 


force .the. slip. 


If the aivewherry Bed has borne a 
full crop, we plow it under and sow 
on buckwheat, which. usually yields a 
good crop of grain, and at the same 
time cleans the soil for future ‘crops. 
If the plants aré apparently healthy, 
especially if the crop has not. been 
very large, we plan to keep them 
over. We ruin through with a fife- 
tooth cultivator and stir up the mid- 
dies between the rows quite déep. 
We then fertilize the rows with a 
dressing cof complete fertilizers, and 
dig out all large weeds. We keep 
cultivating about once a week until 
growth stops. The crop on these old 
beds is often larger than the first 





ity. The berries are more watery, 
and de not stand up as well as the 
first crop.—[L. J. Farmer, New York. 





A Scotch Money Crop—Raspberries 
are grown in Scotland on a very 
large scals for the manufacture of 
preserves and jam. Last year the 
prodaction was excessive and grow- 
ers lost money. It costs $100 an acre 
in labor and fertilizer to grow rasp- 
berries, says a recent consular report. 
Plantations yield about 2% tons per 
acre. Some years ago these fruit 
growers could lease land at $5 to 


perity and rents were pushed up un- 





acre. In 1903 raspberries sold as high | 
as $209 a ton, but three years ago} 
began a sharp decline. In 1907 the 


| berries averaged $92.50 a ton, and in 


1909 only $44, plantations becoming 
unsalable. Land rents have fallen | 
about one-half. 





Watermelons should not be planted 
until all danger of frost is over, and 
should be planted in hills about 10 
feet apart each way. The more mod- | 
ern method of watermelon culture is | 
to plow out the rows one way, fill the | 
trenches with manure, thoroughly | 
mix the manure with the soil in the 
trenches by running back and forth 
with a scooter plow, then throw the | 
soil back again and plant the seed | 
on the bed thus formed. This is a | 
more economical way of preparing 
the ground on a large scale than by 
the old method. of individual hill 
preparation. The hills may be plant- 
ed 10 feet apart each way or the 
rows made wider apart and the seed 
Planted closer together in the row. 





lhitensive Cultivation of Cantaloups 
should be frequent from the time the 
plants are up till the vines are 12 or 
18 inches'‘long. At least three hoeings 


and four cultivations should be given. |- 


In order .to secure the largest yield 
and the best fruit the vines should 
be pinched when they are about 18 
inches long. By this I mean that the 
end of the vine should be taken be- 
tween the thumb and finger and the 
bud pinched out. As a proof of the 
efficiency of this method a neighbor of 
mine with the same conditions other 
than this grew 223 crates to the acre, 
whereas I only grew 180. He pinched. 
I did not.—[Dr A. Smith, Kent Coun- 
ty, Del. 





— 


“J saw your adv in A A.” 
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Cheapest, Cleanest 
Can be used astywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
"_§ig.00 Worth of Nitrate on an acre 
g of Grass has given an increased 
1 crop of 1000 Iba. of barn-cured Hay. 
Effective alone or as a supplement 
to other fi 
Prime ‘tap dene: sold for $25 per 
ten in New York this season. 
Books on the crops whith inter- 
est you will be sent frev. 
; Bend nenie gud address on Postal Card 
DR. W. S, MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 


71 Naesau Street, New York 














As the pole is not rigidly connected to the 
frame, the vibration of the gearing is not 
carried through the pole to the horses'necks, 

The Wood will cut clean and smoothly 
any kind of grass on. any fieid and do it 
easier for both team and driver than any 
other mower in the world, This is a 


strong statement, dut we can prove it if 
you'll let us. Let your dealer show you 
the Floating Frame, the genuine Under 
Draft, the Perfect Tilt (which doesnot 
throw cutter bar out of alignment), 
the nearly level, direct thrust of 

the Pix 4, and many other 
exclusive Wood features, 


Our wane guar- 
tee Ss wi every 
machine. rite to-day woe 


r Free 
ik Wood Mowers, Rakes, sheng 
F ben , Harrows, Cultivators, etc. 








CIDER PRESSES 


eer, Mt; GILEAD HY. 
juces more cider 
Bi less vile Pains than any randisa 


atses 1 to 
or power. 


Mount Gil 
8t., New York, og 











ROCHELLE 


Plants. See Far. Ex 


Mention A A When You Wriie. 














Successful Chick 


# HEACOCK, WASHINGTON COSTE, IND 


Ege* for hatching should be kept 
in a room of fairly even temperature, 
preferably not warmer than 60 de- 
grees and not colder than 50 degrees. 
While ezes 
may be kept 
two or three 
weeks and 
still hatch 
fairly well, 
I prefer to 
have them 
less than 10 
days old. 
Chicks are 
removed 
from the 
incu b a- 
tor wheoa 
the last are 
out of the 
shell about 
12 to 20 
hours, and 
are placed 
at. once in 
the fiover of 
our brooder 
hou s e, 
which has 
been pre- 
viously 
warmed. if 
they were 
hatched un- 
der hens I 
would pre- 
fer to raise 
them in this 

brooder 
“house rath- 
er than te 
leave them 
wit h-- the 
hens, and 
weuld give 


them exact- 

dy the same 

‘care as incubator chicks. Our 
‘brooder house is 5x6 feet, with open 
front, and built on the shelf system, 
having four shelyes and the floor, 
making really five floors 3x6 feet. 
Bach floor will accommodate 40 to 
80 chicks, so we have 200 to 250 
chicks in one small house, and thus 
the labor of caring for them is re- 
duced to a minimum, 

When first hatched the chicks are 
placed on the upper floors, which 
have an adjoining hover about 20 
inches square. This hover is used on 
only the two upper floors. A little 
coal oil stove may be placed beneath 
them. Only a very small blaze in it 
will keep ‘the chicks comfortable, 


even in cold weather, and in moder- 
ate weather they will need no heat ex- 
cept, perhaps, late in the evening and 


early in the morning, as the hovers 
are so constructed that the heat 
from the chicks themselves is re- 
tained during the night. Little addi- 
tional heat is needed. 

When the chicks are two or three 
weeks old they are placed down on 
the lower floors, where the tempera- 
ture is somewhat cooler, and they 
then have an outside run, but I do 


mot usually let them out of the house 
until they are at least four weeks old. 
We place before them from the first 
dry mixed grain broken just — fine 
enough so they can swallow it. With 
it is mixed a little beef sc rap and a 


little bone meal. This feed. is kept 
before them al) the time. In addi- 
tion to this we give them once or 
twice a day a small feed of wheat 
bread dry, and occasionally a little 
chareoal mixed with it. They have 
fresh water every day from the first, 
and after a few days, we place a 


piece of fresh sod on their floor each 
day.~ In this way we have avoided 
altogether the gapés, lice, varmints, 
and bowel trouble, four of the worst 
enemies of the chicken raiser, and 
have been successful in raising our 
chickens with a very small percent- 
age of loss. 





Crown Gall is a disease in which 
enlargements occur near the ground 
on nursery stock. It has been found 
‘en apple, peach, apricot; prune, plum 


— 
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an@ other trees, as well as on rasp- 
berry and blackberry. It is largely 
spread from infested stumps. Dead 
trees are often dug up and allowed 
to remain rear the erchard, and the | 
disease is thus spread from such ma- | 


terial. Nursery stock showing large | 





GENTLENESS. MAKES FRIENDS 


swellings at the crown should not be 
accepted or planted. In some cases 
a cure may be effected by cutting off 
the galls and painting the cut.sur- 
face with a paste made of bluestone 
and lime. Ht is perhaps better to de- 
stroy all diseased stock. Crown gall 
sometimes closely resembles the 
swelling produced by wooly aphis, 
but the work of the latter may usu- 
ally be recognized by the presence of 





the insect. 
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A Frank Statement 


He’ many manufacturers of ready 
roofing will tell you frankly how 
their goods are made? 

Mighty few. 

They will talk about ‘‘secret formulas, ” 
“special waterproofing compounds,’’ etc. 
—all nonsense. 

They don’t tell you what the goods are 
made of because they don’t dare. 

From the start we have never hesitated 
to tell the buying b 9 weg just what Ama- 
tite is made of and just what it will do. 





How Amatite is Made 


Amatite is made of two layers of Coal 
Tar Pitch—the greatest water proofing 
material known. 

Alternating with these two layers of 
oe are two layers of coal-tar-saturated 

elt to give it tensile strength, 

On top of these four layers is a real 
mineral surface —five “layers. of pro- 
tection. 

The mineral surface is permanent, fire- 
proof, and absolutely requires no paint- 


ing. 
It Needs No Painting 


Roofings that require painting are a 
worry and an expense. Every year or 
two you have to climb up and give them 
a coating with some special compound 
sold by the manufacturers, or you are 
pretty sure to have a leaky roof. 

















ROOFING 








Amatite on Lumber Sheds of B. F. Harris & Sons, Brushton, N. Y. 


Amatite is Making Good 


Weare constantly receiving letters from 
customers telling us how satisfied th 
are with Amatite—how much better it_is 
than the old-fashioned roofing. 

Year after year, in all weather, Amatite 
will give perfect service without any 
painting or attention of any kind. 

Surely this is the kind of service that 
wins and keeps customers. 


Free Sample 


Before you go to your dealer and buya 
roofing, we should be very glad to send 
you a sample, so that you can see for 
yourself just what we are talking about-- 
what a solid, substantial, reliable roofing 
we are offering to the public, 


Something Back of It 


Remember, in this connection, that 
Amatite is made by the largest manu- 
Sacturers of roafing matertals in the 
world, and that when you buy this roofin 
there is something behind it. We stan 
back of every roll. We know we are 
pays. | the best and the most economi- 
cal ready roofing on the market. 

For the sample and booklet address our 
nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO, 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Boston Cleveland 8t. Louis 

Minneapolis Pittsburg Cincinnatl 

New Orleans Kansas 
London, Eng. 























GAPES! GAPES! 
The most wonderful remedy for gapes in chickens is a REX 
GAPE WORM EXTRACTOR. Twin save and _~ where any 
and all other remedies fail. 


y and 
a. Write for Dooklet. 
Boxi8, URBAN, PA. 





J. 8. KLOOK, 


BEEKFEPING iS s SoU 


Hou LroRe. Ws 
trial for twenty-five cents, Joaek iso 
k on bees and our bee eu eae 
name this paper. THE A. 1 ROOT 
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of feeding. 


ESSSTOCK FOOD i: 
“a 


cow to give more milk and the steer, 


the daily development of the little peepers, from 


DR. HESS Poultry PAN-A-CE- 


nw hp on from the growing stage to early maperine and pa 
fantly for the little extra attention you have given them. It 
oup, etc.; it makes the aye lay carly and keep it up the Ge 





Thrifty Chicks 


Make Paying Fowls 


That’s reason and common sense. What the chick is, the fowl will likely be. The im- 

t matter, then, for every poultry raiser is to give the growing chickens a good start. 
all a difficult thing to do, either, if you get Dr. 
Tonic to mix once a day in the soft feed—a system known among poultry men as 
Only a little of it is needed, but its ee is surprising. 


Sule, 
season round, because it acts on the 


her er to assimilate large quantities 
ae ogg e way it adnan to fat the 
vish to sell. 


It 
health always. } aan penny's aad th feeds 
a written ene 
bg? 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiend, Ohio. 
Send 2c for Dr, Hess48 page poultry book, free. 





eviee a day 
wag 


to fat agg 
reeal aie 


Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to help you. 


You can almost see and measure 
tender weaklings to vigorous, growing young fowls, 


select and other birds you 
the moulting season and 
30 fowls one day. Sold on 


exyreas 00. 
Ana Foe Ay mma re Ib. pall 


Recept in Canada and extreme West and South, 


Is mg got animal tonic, formulated by an experienced live stock 

@r. Hess, M.D., D.V.S.) for the sole purpose of bringin 
It Mee om on the digestive organs, keeps them healthy and active and relieves 
mal receiving it can consume and put to wse a large ration. 
No live stock owner,can afford to do without 
Sold on a written guarantee. 


Lea crop saat pe Bose gai! Seat beetbens =~ 







Not at 
This is a 


“The Dr. Hess Idea” 


ase 


ae of the hen and a 
sae Seok eod turn it into eggs. 


$2.50. 


4 
Thus it helos the 





INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


CARE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


(is) 673 











UN Bil ivVntiAm FeauY 
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ERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Imported and Core™ The best lot 
t 
price, gant guarantee right. FO Poe, oo years ai ys 


linet sed Ss. AKIN 
172 South St., Aubarn, N. ¥. 


—— 











Hog, where to get them. Dont 
where le 2 
delay, ask great 
M, Lt, BOWERSOX 86, 
Bradford, Ohio, Darke Co 
BR. RB. 4, Box 9. 





CHESTER WHITE AND LARGE 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


r Sale: rs of. both these bre 
for : porreen also young sows that can be bred. ‘or 
Fall itters. Writ te for description and prices. 


HEART’ S$ DELIGHT FARM 
©. E. Hamilton, Mgr., Coase. esta York. 


Mule-Footed Hogs 


Never known to have cholera. Largest herd in the 
United States. Five Big Herd Boars. Service Boars, 
Bred Giits and Pigs not akin for sale. Send stamp 

for reply. JOHN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


GE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWO 
LESS ernie ea fe 


neRE REA AUMAAND NARS fat 


Worlds Fair, St. 
4, Syracuse, Jour. y. 


Berkshire Pigs 


Ord>r now for early delivery, Large Size, Registered, 
Prices Reasonable. Also one service boar, 3 yeats old. 
H. M. TERWILLIGER, Kirkville, N.Y. 





























50 cholee young registered ewes 
Shropshires tres bred also afew rams to close, cheap. | 


Nutwood Farms 4, 


—_— 


Ryanogue Farm Ayrshires 


HERD BULLS 


Monkland’s Speculation Imp 10847 
Miss Luna’s Prize Defender 10687 

For Sale—Three young polis ready for serv- 
ice, out of prize winning dam 


RYANOGUE FARM 
Putnam County, oa Brewster, N. ¥. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. seerrageete or Grades. 
Write me your Can satisfy you. 
» Bloomvilie, N.¥. 


Syracuse, N. Y¥. 











OLDEN GLOW TERRACE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves. 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


Trout Brook «= Holland Farms 
| Registered Bull Calves | 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 
Cookdale Stock Farm 


Agape y ~~ typ nga ean 











PLEASANT VIEW FARM 
Holstein Friesian Stock 


None for sale at present, 
ALTON MILLER, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 


PREBLE STOCK FARM 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL CALVES 
A. A. KNAPP, - PREBLE, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND FARM 
is offering a BULL CALF 


from a 17-Ib. prrensand Fy ad of a 24-1b. co i ged 
by Ring of Veeman 5 een of De Ko. and 
son of Jessie Weamane, a 26-Ib. c 

Calf nicely marked, good individual. 


W. A. CARR, - - + TULLY, N. ¥. 











See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
Editorial Page 
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THE FARM MONEY MAKER 











Stock Fountains Lighten Labor 


The question ” ét “tonen to water 
hogs, and how much they should re- 
ceive in order toe “make the fastest 
and. most economical gains, is one 
which has*never been settled experi- 
mentally, although some valuable data 
have been given out on this subject by 
the university of IlNinois. The cur- 
rent idea among swine breeders is 
that a liberal supply of pure water 
should be available at all times for 
the use of the animals. This is more 
especially true in summer, although 
experiments seem to indicate that 
hogs are likely to drink too much 
water in summer and not enough in 
the winter for growing results. How- 
ever this may be, the average farmer 
will continue to cling to his idea of 
a plentiful supply. 

The best method of keeping this 
constan: supply available to hogs is 
a matter of great interest to the 
average farmer. Ordinary troughs, 
so often used both for feeding and 
watering, have several disadvantages. 
One of these is the small capacity, 
which renders it likely that the sup- 
ply will become exhausted on some 
hot summer day when no one is there 
to replenish it. Another is that the 
water soon becomes dirty and un- 
wholesome, the troughs  insanitary 
and the result is. not conducive to 
the heaith of the animals. 

There are a number of automatic 
fountains on the market which very 
successfully solve this problem. The 
essential principle consists of a com- 
paratively small drinking vessel, which 
is supplied from a barrel or» tank 
through a valve. This valve is gov- 
erned by a float, so that so long as 
any water remains in the barrel or 
tank, there is a constant supply in 
the drinking vessel. These are usually 
so constructed that it is impossible 
for the hogs to.pollute them as is 
done with troughs. There is no over- 
flow and consequently no unsightly 
mud hole, so common where hogs 
are watered by the old methods. 
There are no complicated valves to 
get out of adjustment, while the sup- 
ply tank may be large enough to hold 
four or five days’ supply. of- water for 
25 to 30 head of animals. 

The capacity of the fountain to be 
purchased will depend entirely upon 
the number of hogs on the farm. For 
a moderate number a fountain of com- 
paratively small size,-such as may be 
supplied’ from barrels, -would be suf- 
ficient. Where a large number of 
hogs are kept, however, one of the 
larger fountains for. supplying 25 or 
80 head at once would be found more 
satisfactory. These devices are among 
the many articles now valuable, for 
lightening and equalizing farm: labor, 
as well as securing better results from 
farm operations, and should be of 
interest to a large class of farmers. 





Caring for Spring Litters 


J. H, DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 





On account of the high prices of 
hogs it wilt pay all who have brood 
sows to take the best of care of them 
this spring if they expect to share 
in the profits in pork later in the 
year. I find it pays to begin to fat- 
ten the sow the least bit when ready 
to breed her, amd to continue to keep 
her in a thrifty condition while car- 
rying her litter, if large, healthy lit- 
ters are to be secured. It is not a 
good thing to allow more than five 
or six sows to sleep in one cot or 
house while they are carrying pigs, 
and a few weeks before they are due 
to farrow I put them._ih separate pens 
with a house for eath sow. It pays 
during the spring months to be par- 
ticular that the bedding for the sow 
does not get wet and filthy, and it 
should be changed whenever it gets 
damp and dirty. 

I. give the brood sows access to @ 


blue grass pasture or fall-sown rye 
whenever possible. I like to have 
them root a little if they can get to 
a wood or to waste land. By all 
means, see that their bowels are kept 
open and that they are not allowed 
to become constipated. I keep slack 
coal where they can get it at any 
time, and it is surprising how much 
they eat. While I do not know of 
what medicinal value the coal is to 
them, they seem to crave it, and do 
much better on being allowed to eat 
it. The lice, too, should be watched 
at this time, and if they are not al- 
lowed to stay on the sows, the pigs 
will be free from them when far- 
rowed. Crude petroleum, black oil 
and any of the coal tar dips are good 
for this purpose. 

The sows should be kept as quiet 
and gentle as possible, so that when 
they farrow you can handle them if 
necessary. I have never had any 
trouble with sows at this time, where 
they were fed on a balanced ration 
with tankage and oil meal and not 
too much ear corn. When feeds are 
as high as atthe present time I find 
it pays big to feed tankage to all 
hogs on the farm in the winter and 
spring months. It pays especially 
well to see that all brood sows get 
it. I have fed tankage for the last 
12 years, and never in that time have 
had a sow eat her pigs, when fed 
tankage. It can be fed on the ground 
or with dry feed. A great many feed 
it in slop. I find that one part of 
tankage to nine parts of ground feed 
is about the right proportion. 

I believe it pays to give the sow 
plenty of bedding when she. farrows 
and if she has been cared for prop- 
erly she will do all right. The sow 
should not have too much to eat for 
the first few days, but. should be 
given plenty of water. Where sows 
are properly cared for there should 
be no trouble in saving the pigs, even 
in the coldest weather. 
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Ringing Large Hogs 


A, J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 








Some time ago it-.was my duty to 
ring a very large boar. I did not 
have sufficient help to catch him and 
tie him for putting in the ring, so 


had him come up close to a log sta-_ 


ble, and watched my opportunity to 
throw a running noose over his nose 
behind the tushes. I.then drew it 
tight, gave the rope a lop over a 
stable log and drew him up close. He 
never slackened the rope.- An at- 
tendant held the rope firmly while I 
did the ringing. By this method two 
persons can handle a hog of almost 
any size, as the hog with a noose 
over his .nose will persist in pulling 
back, no matter what is going on 
about him. 


> 





Scab Attacks the fruit and leaves 
of apple “and ‘pear trees. -On the 
leaves the disease is often called leaf 
blight. Black spots of considerable 
size are formed on the fruit. As the 
spots increase in size the diseased 
tissue cracks open, growth ceases and 
the fruit becomes one-sided. The 
Spots on the leaves are similar to 
those on the fruit, except that the 
edges are not white. The leaves are 
made to curl somewhat by the devel- 
opment of the disease. Spraying with 
bordeaux when the buds are swelling, 
again just before blossoming, and a 
third: time. after the flowers’ have 
fallen, is a successful combatant. 





Scrub Hens are steadily gaining in | 
Fewer farmers keep | 


unpopularity. 
them now than last year. More men 
have fallen in with the idea of util- 
ity stock. 





A Good Feed—When milo 
maize is fed to hogs, it may be given 
them in the head, thrashed and 
soaked, or ground and wet to a thin 
slop. For fattening hogs a succulent 
feed should be given with milo such 
as early cut sorghum, stock, melons, 
beets or green cured alfalfa hay.— 
fH. M. Cottrell, Colorado agricultural 


college. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEING 


sar Para, Bote Matar Kg por A °5, 1910, ® Star 


ot old bull, 
pone Kol. Value’ shir anasaneion 5. Satisfied Saieae 
206 P. A City, N. J. April 26, 1920. 
cea My. 4 race Bromom "Dear Sigs” The Hol- 
nm boug! August, 1206, rery 
large, handsome aateat’ itis cae have ail been tun, 
and bandsomely marked. / want meth ing now rr: 

















Dept. @. CORTLAND, N, Y¥. 








capable of making from 
Twenty {i500 ns io 13,005 ibsot 
High milk each in 12 months all due 

to evar in hayes or April. 
very cow is perfect. Every 

Grade cow ‘under 8 or of age, 
autiiully and evenly 
Holstein marked, weighing 1000 
Ibs or better We have several 
ws 

hundred head of the same 

class of cows to select from always on hand. 
If you are looking for the best, come to 

the River Meadow Farnis, Portiand- 

ville, N. ¥. We can supply you. 


LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


is the oldest large herd in America. The 
ouly herd of any breed in the world in 
which 100 cows have made yearly milk 
records which average over 16,000 pounds. 
100 cows have made weekly butter records 
which average over 20 pounds. If you 
want choice cattle of this breed of any age 
or sex write 


. E. A. POWELL, 








A Daughter 


of King of the Pontiacs named K. P. At 
cartra has just closed a year’s semi-oficial 
record of 15,526.3 lbs. milk, 761. lbs. butter. 
Over 60 lbs. more than the previous best, for 
a two-year-old, in- her class. When you 
start to breed Holsteins, buy where they 
breed the best, and that is at Brookside 
Herd, owned by 

Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, K. ¥. 








WORLD’S HOLSTEIN 
REC ORDS BROKEN 


die Vale Concordia, the first cow in the world to make 
$0 Ibe. butter in { days (in oficial test) has a 24-year-old 
da Vale Concordia 4th, it has just made 
(Cw fir calf) over 25 Ibe. butter tn s week, thas 
sfeapas Ueuicicht ash aaaiea a Boke 
in e f t - 
ol rol 


A FEW BULL CALVES NOW OFFERED 


from fine record dams and sired by a full brother to the 
Vale Concordia 4th. We 
of type and, above Panny — 


Can spare a ap wok gy 


peyacing abt ata, Se b+ Jun EN TaN ret s 


Uties, x. ¥. 


EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS 


90 fiitresh. No cerry ‘tnaer 40 90 














} = h per-g day, ame as hi Ibs. per day. 
milk This is the preatent 

ot grade H Holstein cows ever before offered, 
as they are received until all sold, 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Certiand, N.Y. - - - Phone 50282 


LAM OFFERING 20 GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will average from 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 
of milk per year, also 30 grade Holstein 
heifers three years. vld, all due to freshen 


this spring. V. D. Robinse n, Edmeston, N.Y 


2 CARLOADS 


Fresh Cows and close Springers. 

Grade Holsteins or aatoeene 

Good individuals.. Heavy milkers 
PRICES REASONABLE 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


FT. KLOCK STOCK FARM 


HOLSTELN CALVES—Registered and Grade Helfer and Ball 


Orders filled 














AMOS KLOCK, - ST. JOHNSVILLE. N. &. 


904 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. Ya. 
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Raising Colt by Hand Feeding 
DR A. S. ALEXANDER, WIS EXPER STA 
When a mare dies or has no. milk 

for her foal, it may be raised on cows‘ 

milk, if the attendant conducts the 
work patiently and intelligently. The 
milk » of a cow that has recently 
calved should be chosen, preferably 
of one which gives milk low in but- 
ter fat, for mares’ milk, while rich in 
sugar, is poor in fat. The milk 
should be sweetened with molasses or 
sugar, and diluted with warm water. 

A little of this prepared milk 
should be given at short intervals 
from a scalded nursing bottle and 

Jarge rubber nipple. Care should be 

taken to keep the bottle and nipple 

scrupulously clean. An ounce of lime 
water should be. added to each pint 
of the prepared milk and half a cup- 
ful allowed once an hour at first. 

As the foal grows, the feeder 
should gradually increase the amount 
of milk fed and lengthen the inter- 
vals between meals. In afew days 
food may be given six times a day 
and, later, four times daily. The foal 
will soon learn to drink from a pail, 
if allowed to suck the attendant’s 
fingers at first. 


Keep Colt in Good Condition 


Until the bowels move freely, rectal 
injections should be given night and 
morning. _ If the foal scours at any 
time, two to four tablespoons of a 
mixture of sweet oil and pure castor 


~ ae ie 
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CARE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


there is probably nothing that can be 
done, as the animal is old and appar- 
ently. in very bad condition. 


Cribbing—R. R. + New York, 


asks for information as to the cause 
of cribbing, the treatment, and 
whether the habit will be transmitted 
to the offspring. Cribbing is a habit 
that is almost incurable, yet while in 
harness the neck-strap will prevent 
the operation and in the stable the 
only thing to do is to keep the ani- 
mal in a stall with straight, smooth 


sides, with nothing upon which 
the teeth can get a _ bearing. I 
do not think there is any danger 


of the habit being transmitted to the 
offspring directly, but there is a cer- 
tain. amount of danger of the colt 
acquiring the habit if allowed to run 
with a cribbing mare too long. There- 
fore, I would suggest that the colt be 
taken away at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Moon Blindness—J. K.,.New York, 


has a four-year-old colt that is trou- 
bled with a sore eye, it runs water. 
The owner states that the colt has no 
wolf teeth and therefore he cannot 
account for the sore eye. Wolf teeth 
have no connection with the eyes, 
and blindness of any kind is not caused 
by either their presence or absence. 
In this case use an eye wash com- 
posed of boric acid four grains to one 
ounce boiled water. Put a few drops 
into eye two or three times a day. 
Apply about the eye a blister as fol- 
lows, using care not to get it into the 
eye. After applying, the horse should 
be tied in such a position for a few 
hours that he cannot rub: Biniodide 
of mercury three drams, powdered 
canthardies four drams, lerd one 
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oil shaken up in milk should be given 
and feeding of milk stopped for two 


or three meals, allowing sweetened 
warm water and limewater instead. 
The foal may lick oatmeal as soon 


as it will eat, and gradually’ the 
amount may be increased and wheat 
bran added, In five or six weeks some 
sweet skim milk may be given and the 
amount gradually increased daily un- 
til, in three months or so, it may be 
given freely three times a day in 
place of new milk. The foal at this 
age also will be eating freely of grass, 
grains and bran. At all times pure, 
cold drinking water should be sup- 
plied. 





Free Veterinary Advice 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
by mail free of charge provided the full address of 


the inquirer is given and a stamp is_ inclosed for 
reply. uestions can be answered intelligently only 
when “complete details of the symptoms are giyen. 


No cure is gueranteed, but our veterinarian gives 
the best advice possible under the circumstances. 
Dr E. H. Lenhert of the Smith agricultural school 
at Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. .However, all inquiries ‘should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New York city. 
l'roprietary medicines are advertised in these 
columns, whith are efficient for many of the com- 
mon animal atiments. 


Cocked Ankles—J. S. C., Ohio, has 


an ll-year-old horse that has been 
used on grades and brick streets un- 
ti!) he is about knocked out. His con- 
formation was not the best in the be- 
ginning, and as a result of straight 
basterns and shoulders, as well as 
hard usagé, has ankles cocked and 
he has one clubfoot, as well as 
shoulder sweeny. The sweeny has 
leveloped on the leg which has the 
lubfoot, and ‘owner asks whether 
the sweeny is caused by the cliub- 
foot or vice versa, and if there is any 
remedy. So-called sweeny is due to 
a withering of the shoulder muscles, 
caused by lack of use, and, in this 
case the sweeny is secondary to the 
‘lubfoot. In any case the withering 
of the muscles can only be prevented 
by removing the cause; in this case 


GOOD GENERAL PURPOSE HORSE 





ounce. Mix well together, and apply 
with the finger, rubbing well in every 
other day until a good -blister is pro- 
duced. Repeat in two or three weeks. 

Heaves—G. L., Ohio, has an 1l-year- 
old horse that developed heaves about 
a year ago. The animal has difficulty 
in breathing and coughs considerably. 
A well-settled case of heaves cannot 
be cured, but it often happens that a 
recent case will respond to treatment. 
Do not allow the animal to overload 
his stomach at any time, either with 
water or food; Give him hay feed 
largely at night. Many cases are bene- 
fited by moistening the hay. The fol- 
lowing prescription often works well: 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic eight 
ounces, tincture of lobelia four ounces, 
fluid extract of belladonna two ounces, 
water sufficient to make one quart. For 
does give two tablespoonfuls in feed 
morning and night. 


The Appetite 


Post ae 
Toasties 


Let a saucer of this 
delightful food served 
with cream tell why. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Pkgs. 10c. and 15c. 


Postum Cereal Co., Lid. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


























(Herd of Dutch Belted Cattle Owned by Mrs. Norvilla Dunham, Plainville, N. Y.) 


ALL Sugaroeta, FED 


The owner of this dairy herd writes: 

“This herd has been fed on Sugarota Dairy Feed, and the calves are 

grass on Sugarota Calf Meal. We are very much pleased with the results we 
ve received from Sugarota products.” 

The satisfaction experienced by dairymen in the use of Suspects Calf Meal 
and Sugarota Dairy Feed is the result of the perfect fitness of these feeds to 
their purposes. ith Sugarota Calf Meal a calf can be grown at one-fourth 
the cost of the whole milk method, and better results are obtained, because 
the meal meets the growing demands of the calf more completely than the milk 
does. Sugarota Dairy Feed no longer has a competitor as a milk producin 
feed which at the same time maintains the health and vitality of the cow. It 
is balanced and tested exclusively for that purpose. 

Sugarota Horse Feed, Sugarota Cattle Feed, 
Sugarota Swine Feed, Sugarota Sheep Feed, Sug- 
arota Scratch Feed and Sugarota Chick Feed are 
balanced and tested each for its special purpose. 

Sugarota Milk Meal is the great high-pressure 
Dairy Feed. It ‘‘ Makes the Milk Flow.” 


Look for the Sugarota Bag 


NORTH.WEST MILLS CO. 
501 W. Third St., Winona, Minn. 






































HARNESS 


BY THE USE OF 


HARNESS SOAP 
S HARNESS OIL 


3 
FRANK MILLER HARNESS DRESSING 


Occasionally a dealer may try to substitute some- 

thing on which his profit is larger, but the majority 

will recommend the old reliable Frank Miller's. 
“BLACK BEAUTY” FREE 


We want you to have a copy of this wonderfully in- 
= book, the “Uncle Tom's Cabin” of the 

orse. Probably no book has ever received such uni- 
versal and unanimous praise from both the secular 
and religious press. 

Write us to-day, rentioning this 
close 6 cents in , to cover mailing ex me, 
and we'll promptly mail you a copy of “BLAC 
BEAUTY,” 200 , colored covers ,free of charge. 
Don’t jelay. pply Umited. 


THE FRANK MILLER CO. 


ESTABLIGHED 1836 
849-351 West 26th St., Now York City 
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Door Hange: 
pment at your dealers, end write 
Catal 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO.,. 
628 Broadway, Fairfield, Ia. 
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THE DAIRY HERD 
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MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB, MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES 

TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINS? 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, ANO 
DEODORIZE.USE 





















BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF iT) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW.IF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED. 











CURES 
HEAVES 


jure any 
or money a 


$1 PACKAGE 
cures ord: . 
Postpaid on receipt 
©. Agente want: 
Write for desert ptive booklet. 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO 
48} FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA, 








4 <@ 

. No salve in the world 

like seemmnors's Gal Cure for common horse 

iments, | ‘t unknown remedies. 

jore’s Gall Cure is standard everywhere. 

Sores, cuts, wounds, grease heel, 

sing a single day's work. So 

by local dealers who are directed 

o refund your money ifitfails, Send direct 
or trial e 2c, 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., 
Box 522 Old Town, Maine. 
A ce LTR ee 


CURES YOUR HORSE. 
OF LAME SHO’sCDER 














Upe tt to-day om some heres ona 

cutie, including medicine ‘and 6} 4 sells 
for $3.00. Mail Srders, filled same day as re- 
we beaten hgh camapaies this sadject wilt 
a Fyn Be A Ly ey 
AOR. FS, MOTT, 899 Liecola Place, Brookiyn, 4 ¥. 
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THE SHEEPFOLD 


Getting Along with Lambs 

ERNEST J. BIGGS, GALLIA COUNTY, 0 

When the lambs are from @ week to 
three weeks old they should be docked 
and castrated. I prefer to dock them 
when not more than a week old, and 
a week later on some bright, sunny 
morning ‘they are castrated. There 
may be better methods than the knife 
for the purpose, but I have not had 
experience with them. The end of the 
scrotum is clipped off and the testa- 
cles taken out separately. A mixture 
of lard and carbolic acid is then gen- 
erously applied. Three persons can in 
this way attend to about 30 lambs an 
hour. 

If the lambs show signs of ticks 
they had better be examined, and if 
present no time should be lost in giv- 
ing them a bath in some good sheep 
dip. If there are any ticks on the ewes 
they will surely.-move onto the lambs 
within a few weeks. My lambs come 
in February and March, and they are 
dipped one or two times before shear- 
ing, which usually takes place about 
May, 1, after which the whole flock 
of lambs and adults are dipped: The 
operators should use some precaution 
in protecting their arms from the 
effects of the dip solution, or it will 
cause blistering. The best protection 
I have ever found is to wrap strips of 
tallow-soaked cloth around the arms 
from wrist to elbow. 

Early pasturage of some kind is 
a necessity for the best results with 
early spring lambs. LEarly blue grass 
cannot be surpassed. In its absence 
rye is a good substitute, yet it is not 
advisable to turn the ewes onto rye 
until after shearing, as it often causes 
scouring, and makes it impossible to 
secure the wool in best condition. Un- 
fortunately, many flocks are more or 
less affected with stomach worms, and 
when there is reason to suspect the 
pest4t is folly to permit the flock to 
go, untreated, with the lambs out to 
pasture. One or two thorough treat- 
ments with gasoline or coal tar cre- 
osote before going on pasture, with 
salted tobacco before them _  subse- 
quently, makes a pretty safe insurance 
against this troublesome parasite. 


Lip and Leg Disease of Sheep 


About the time of the recent out- 
break of foot and mouth disease in the 
east the .bureau received urgent re- 
quests tat experts be sent to Wyo- 
ming to examine certain herds of 
sheep in which it was feared foot and 
mouth disease had appeared. This 
examination proved the disease was 
not the dreaded foot and mouth dis- 
ease, but one which has become 
known as lip and leg ulceration. It 
is caused by a specific germ, is highly 
contagious, and may be communicated 
to young pigs, calves and other ani- 
mals. 

As a result of the failure in dipping 
to destroy infection, the bureau now 
recommends the treatment of indi- 
vidual animals and reasonable deten- 
tion of herds in which infected ani- 
mals are found, until all danger of 
further outbreak is over. This treat- 
ment of individual animals is an al- 
most endless task for sheep owners 
whose holdings aggregate tens of 
thousands of animals, but at present it 
seems to be the only effective method 
of combating the disease. 

Each infected sheep is caught and 
the ulcerated spots are thoroughly 
disinfected with solutions of_carbolic 
acid, or other recognized disinfectant 
agents. Where heavy scabs have 
formed and the uleerations are deeply 
rooted it is necessary to thoroughly 
open up the sores, so that the 
medicine gets to the seat of the 
trouble. Ulcers of long standing 
should be cauterized by an application 
of zinc nitrate, or caustic potash. 

A good many of the sheepmen have 
been inclined to doubt the contagious 
nature of this disease, claiming that 
the lesions were simply the resuit of 
minor infection, caused by wounds 
to the mouth from eating rough 
grasses and brush, or from the pricks 
of cacti. It is likely that these 
agencies are helpful in spreading -the 








disease, since the small wounds made 
in this way furnish easy access to 
the germs of the disease. Mild cuts 
originating in this manner which are 
neglected are likely to develop into 
a more virulent form, and spread, not 
only among the lambs, but may de- 
velop in range cattle. For these rea- 
sons various stringent quarantine 
measures are being enforced by both 
government and state officers in the 
hope of eradicating the disease at an 
early date. All the information avail- 
able upon this subject has been pub- 
lished by the bureau of animal indus- 
try in circular No 160, and will be dis- 
tributed free upon request to stock 
owners in all parts of the country. 


Advantages of Selling Cream 


L. J. HAYNES, ERIE COUNTY, PA 








One of the great progressive steps 
in dairying is that of sending cream 
instead of milk to the creameries. 
The time is not distant when there 
will be no whole milk creameries. 
Practically everything is in favor of 
separating the milk on the farm and 
sending the cream instead of the 
whole milk. 

In the first place, it. saves both 
time and labor. In sending whole 
milk, one must draw an unnecessary 
load to the creamery, have a few 
pounds taken out, and draw the same 
unnecessary load home again. It is 
equivalent to drawing a load of oats 
or wheat to the mill in the straw, 
having the grain separated there, and 
then drawing the straw back home. 
The bulk of the load is in the straw, 
and such a practice would be the 
hight of folly when it can be threshed 
on the farm for 3 cents a bushel. 

So is it the hight of folly to de- 
liver whole milk when it can be sep- 
arated on the farm at an expense not 
worth considering. One can make 
the trip to the creamery in half the 
time with a few quarts of cream in 
the. buggy that is possible with a 
heavy load of whole milk, because 
the horse can trot, and there is no 
waiting at the creamery. 

The second great reason for sep- 
arating on the farm is that the skim 
milk is worth more for: raising the 
stock. When separated on the farm, 
the calves get it while it is yet warm 
with the animal heat, in which condi- 
tion it is worth more, and there is 
never any sour milk. It is almost im- 
possible to raise good calves on the 
creamery skim milk in hot weather, 
because one cannot keep the milk 
sweet. It may be sweet and all right 
for the morning feed, but sour for 
the night feed. This interchanging 
of sweet and sour milk makes ‘it al- 
most impossible to raise good calves. 

Another advantage of selling the 
cream. is that it is not so hard te 
keep sweet until delivered at the 
creamery. One is very fortunate if 
he does not have several batches of 
sour milk during the hot part of the 
summer, and if what is lost in this 
sour milk was saved, it would go a 
long way in paying for a separator. 
The cream being of so small a bulk, 
it is a simple matter to cool and keep 
it sweet, while with milk there is a 
large bulk, and requires careful at- 
tention to keep it sweet on hot nights. 

The satisfaction of having one’s own 
milk for feeding the stock is no small 
item for consideration. When whole 
milk is delivered to the creamery, the 
skim milk is all mixed together, and 
one gets a composite mixture of all 
the milk. In sending the cream one 
has a greater feeding value, because 
it can be fed warm and in uniform 
composition for each feed. 


Managing the Dairy Herd 


PROF JOHN MICHELS, NORTH CAROLINA 








Whether the cows be grades or 
pure breds, it is of the highest im- 
portance in building up a dairy herd 
to secure a pure-bred sire of out- 
standing dairy merit. Unless the sire 
is descended ‘from good milkers, it 
is folly to expect him to produce good 
milkers, no matter how fine or how 
ideal he may be as an individual. 

Another matter of prime impor- 
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Send for Free book 
“Water Supply for the Home” 
and study your case. 

Goulds make the largest line of hand 
and power pumps in the world—from 
$3 to $300. The name ‘‘ Goulds” 
is cast on every genuine Goulds pump. 

Buy under this name and you get the 
best made. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 87 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third cea 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obie 
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REMEDY. 
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bottle postpaid on receipt of price, 
Visio Remedy Ass’a, Dept. A, 1833 Wabash Av. Chicago, if, 
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tance in the successful managemert 
of a dairy herd is the keeping of a 
record of the milk and butter fat pro- 
duced by the individual cows of the 
herd. The keeping of a daily record 
of the weight of the milk of each cow 
is a yery simple and inexpensive task. 
All that is necessary is to have a small 
scale and a ruled sheet of papér up- 
on which to record the weights of 
milk morning and night. The daily 
weighing of the milk from each cow 
is valuable also in serving as a check 
upon the work of the milkers. 

The milk from each cow should 
be tested about once a month during 
the whole period of lactation. A sat- 
isfactory way of doing this is to col- 
lect what is known as a composite 
sample, which consists in securing 
about % ounce of milk from each of 
six consecutive milkings and placing 
this in a half-pint composite sample 
jar containing a small amount of pre- 
servative. The test of this composite 
sample will represent the average 
amount of butter fat for the period 
during which the sample was taken, 
and will serve with sufficient accu- 
racy as an average test during the 

entire month. By keeping a record 
' of this kind it will be found that the 
owner of practically every herd is 
keeping cows which do not pay for 
their feed, and the only sure way of 
locating. these cows is in keeping rec- 
ords as outlined above. 

Special Milk Production Train 

A milk production special train, 
starting from Corning, N Y, was run 
over the Erie lines of southwestern 
New York April 12-14 by the New 
York state. sehool of agriculture of 
Alfred university, Alfred, N Y, in co- 
operation with the Erie railroad and 
under the personal direction of Louis 
Jackson, the industrial commissioner 
of that road. Forty-five minute lec- 
tures In the coaches were followed 
by a 15-minute demonstration with 
two cows. Night meetings were held 
in Cuba and Jamestown. This train 
covered over 200 miles of a section 
largely devoted to dairying, and 4321 





people attended the lectures and 
demonstrations. 
One subject only was discussed 


during the whole trip, and that was, 
Milk production. Under present con- 
ditions the dairyman must either re- 
ceive more for his product or reduce 
in some way the cost of its produc- 
tion, im order to receive a remunera- 
tive profit from his operations. Em- 
phasis was laid upon the fact that 
the cost of production might be low- 
ered in three ways: By the more 
economical feeding of home-grown 
feeds, as grain, clover or alfalfa and 
silage or beets; by the weeding out 
of the boarder cows by means of the 
scale and Babcock test: and by the 
grading up of the herd by the con- 
tinued use of a pure-bred bull of a 
single dairy, breed. Two coaches were 
devoted to this lecture. 

After the lectures in the coaches 
the people gathered around the door 
of a palace horse car, where a prac- 
tical demonstration of a profitable 
and of an unprofitable type of cow 
for dairying was made. At the close 
of this demonstration the point was 
emphasized that, though it is pos- 
sible to know that a cow of extremely 
undesirable dairy type cannot be a 
profitable producer; it is not. possible 
to know that one of a desirable type 
will be a profitable producer unless 
her milk is weighed and tested for 
butter fat regularly and the cost of 
production known. The people gave 
every evidence of intense interest in 
the move to eliminate boarder cows, 
and to so conduct the dairy opera- 
tions as to insure a good profit. 

The lecturers on the special were 
from the Alfred school of agriculture, 
he United States department of agri- 
culture and the New York state de- 
partment of agriculture. 


- THE DAIRY HERD 


Curbing the Milk Trust 


There seems to be no doubt now 
that there is a milk trust in control 
of the milk traffic in New York city. 
In his report to the legislature, after 
a full investigation of the milk ques- 
tion, Attorney-Gen O'Malley makes 
some plain statements and some bold 
suggestions. He declares that there is 
an unlawful monopoly in control of 
the sale of milk in Greater New York. 
As the result of his investigation, 
which lasted from December 6-March 
3, he finds that there is in effect “a 
combination which fixes the price at 
which the producer is obliged to sell 
milk in the metropolitan market.” 

On the basis of the price paid to 
farmers, he claims the increase in the 
retail price of milk from 8 to 9 cents 
a quart on November 1, 1909, was not 
justified. He states also that one of 
the two chief companies dispensing 
miik in New York city paid 12% 
profits during seven years, and de- 
clared 22% dividends for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1909, and still has a 
surplus of $926,626.02. The other com- 
pany has a surplus of $8,000,000 after 
paying 6% dividends for 10 years on a 
capital of $25,000,000, of which $15,- 
000,000 was issued “for trade-marks, 
patents and good will.” In other 
words, after paying the dividends for 
all of these years, these companies 
have as a surplus twice as much 
money as the amount with which they 
originally started. 

Despite the fact that the attorney- 
general is satisfied that there is a 
monopoly and an unlawful control of 
the distribution of milk, he despairs 
of proving the existence of this, and, 
therefore, recommends the creation of 
an industrial court or commission to 
regulate the price of milk, or else the 
securing of legislative authority, so 
that states or cities may undertake 
the distribution of food articles that 
are classed as necessities among the 





people. His idea is that this milk 
commission will regulate the milk 
prices as the public service com- 


mission regulates railway charges on 
the ground of public necessity. 

“Handling milk,” he says, “can tbe 
most economieally done by large or- 
ganizations.” The problem, he thinks, 
is to check the abuse while permitting 
the use of large aggregations of cap- 
ital. Farmers will not generally ap- 
prove of the attorney-general’s rec- 
ommendation if the prices of milk are 
to be regulated by a milk commission, 
Then, why not -the price of potatoes, 
corn or wheat or fruit be also reg- 
ulated by commission? The facts exist 
that dairymen are now receiving an 
artificially low price for milk, and 
that in its sanitary production the cost 
is more than they receiVe for it. That - 
fact has been established and can be 
re-established at any time; so also 
can it be shown that the range be- 
tween what the milk trust pays for 
milk and what it receives from con- 
sumers there is an. unjust division 
of profit, Consequently, it seems that 
it should be easy to show that a 
monopoly exists sufficient to convict. 

Farmers should get a price that will 
make clean dairying profitable, and 
they will get that price as soon as 
they organize and work together. 
When this is done the consumers will 
hot need to pay ‘an exorbitant price 
for what they use, providing tne milk 
distributers are content with a reason- 
able return for their capital invested 
and labor in the enterprise. 


Weakly Cultivation is responsible 
for many failures with all kinds # 
crops. The tillage should be weckly 














Perhaps some maker or agent of 
common cream Separators is trying to 
sell you a disk-filled or 
other d machine 
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52 disks fr ommon separator 

for Dairy Tubular. The maker calls it 
Simple and easy to clean. 

most efficient, or most durable. 

him why he makes such claims when 


everybody knows that 


exchanged 


Ask 


Sharples po te agg 


have neither disks nor ape cee yet 
erotics twie the skimming force, skim faster 
skim twice as clean, wash easier and weatlonect 

than common machines. If he tries to dispute 
these facts, Ly him to go with you to the nearest 
Tubular agen t and disprove them. If he refuses 
to go, just let him alone—his machine is not the 
kind you want. 

Tubulars are The World's Best. Sales easily 
exceed most, if not all, others combined. Prob- 

ly replace more common separators than any 
one maker of such machines sells. World's 
biggest lor works. Branch factories in 
f da and 











Write for 
Catalogue 
No. 100 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co., 
WEST OHESTER, PA. 


Can. 











Chicago, Ill, San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
Torente, Winnipeg, Can. 
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(" United States 
Cream Separators 


Save $12 to $20 per — 
EVERY YEAR OF USE 
Over all Gravity Setting Systems 
and $5.00 to $7.50 per cow 
Over all other Separators 
Holds World’s skimming Record 
& Grand Prize, Seattle, 1909 
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The Milker That Milks Right 


The Western Milker operates on hand-milkio 
Milks to the last drop. 
than for hand milking. Sosimpleand easy to operate that a boy 
can easily milk a herd of cows as fast as two men can by hand. 

Fully warranted and can be entirely depended on. 
tively will not injure or dry up cows. 
of teats, to small and large teats on the same cow and to hard 
and easy milkers. 
work than by hand. 
stripping required, as with other machines. 


PRICE, $12.00—A TRIAL FREE 






The price is $12.00 sold on ten days free trial, 
charges. Prove our claims by using the machine for ten days. If it 
does not do all we claim, we will take it off your hands, and the trial 
will not cost you a cent. Write for full particulars to 


THE WESTERN MILKING MACHINE CO., 243 Ht. Srd St., 


principle. 


Cow is quieter and gives down better 


‘ Posi- 
Adjustable to any length 
Does cleaner, easier, quicker and better 


No other machine compares with it. No hand 
All users are completely 


We pay all express 
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TORNADO 


They are not equalled by any other 
make and form a complete equipment 
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BARDER MFG. CO., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. _/ 
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Sterling Stock Feed 
Daisy Dairy Feed 
Boss (Horse) Feed 
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A Noble Example 


The public is still talking about the 
remarkable victory for right in the 











April elections in New York, which 
named Havens for congress. The 
climax of corruption is past. The 


farmers of Monroe county, N Y, 
and the citizens of Rochester, rose in 
their might on April 19. They ad- 
ministered an unprecedented rebuke 
upon the local political boss who had 
dominated the district for many 
years. He did-not even attempt to 
explain why he had accepted $1000 
in connection with legislation at Al- 
bany. The other candidate, Mr 
Havens, being a man above reproach, 
the issue was fairly and scuarely 
joined between corruption and 
bossism on the one hand, and patri- 
otism and honesty on the other 

The result was Havens’ election by 
nearly 6000 majority. As about 43,- 
000 votes were cast in the whole dis- 
trict, which usually goes republican 
by 10,000, the result shows that more 
than half of the republicans and 
probably 95% of the democratic, inde- 
pendent and scattering vote went to 
Havens. It was a wonderful triumph 
of right over wrong. It was indeed 
an. indignant people’s. retribution— 
swift, stern, terrible. This result has 
already had a wonderful effect upon 
politics and policies throughout the 
United States. It is forcing all par- 
lies to toe the mark in the people's 
interest, to vie with each other in 
keeping down expenses, and in put- 
ting their best men to the front. 

The result puts manhood above 
money. The farmers .of Monroe 
county have given a new meaning to 
the 19th of April. On that day in 
1775 the embattled farmers met the 
British troops at Lexington and Con- 
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cord. On the 19th of April, 1910, the 
farmers of Monroe county, N Y, met, 
defeated and utterly routed political 
corruption. And who can say which 
victory is the greater? 

Surely he is an ill-informed par- 
tisan who regards the Monroe result 
as in any sense a democratic victory. 
It was a clean-cut contest between 
right and wrong. The truth is 
mighty and prevailed, thanks to the 
farmer vote, as well as the city vote. 
As usual, the people can be trusted 
when they have to decide a clear- 
cut issue. 

One sheep farmer wrote us pro- 
testing against our support of the 
Havens candidacy, Mr Havens did not 
advocate a high tariff on wool. Yet 
we happen to know this protestant 
to be a good citizen, and a man who 
in case of ~var would give his money 
and even his life for his country. He 
did not quite realize that this situa- 
ton, often happening in times of 
peace, demanded the same kind of 
patriotism. The question was square- 
ly up to each man in Monroe county: 
“Shall I vote to continue corrupt 
practices in the legislature and boss- 
ism in local affairs, or shall I so vote 
as to deal. a death blow to both 
forms of evil?” It was a moral ques- 
tion, not a political or economic is- 
sue. But even if the citizen felt that 
the tariff on something he produced 
might possibly be threatened by 
Havens’ election, what patriot would 
not gladly make such a possible sac- 
rifice in order to support the right 
and defeat the wrong? 

The fundaméntal lesson of it all is 
this: That when opportunity offers, 
each of us strould put duty to country 
first—patriotism above party, charac- 
ter above the dollar. And it often 
requires clearer judgment and more 
grit to do one’s full duty as a patriot 
in. peace than in war. 


Farmers in the Senate? 


The terms expire next March of 30 
United States senators. “‘Why should 
farmers be interested in this matter?” 
a city man asked us the otherday. But 
who should be more interested in the 
make-up of the United States senate 
than the great producing masses, and 
especially our farmers? In fact, they 
should be even more interested in the 
senate than in the house, because 
there are only two senators from each 
state. The senatorial terms of office 
expire in rotation, at the rate of 30 
or 31 senators every two years. 
Therefore, it takes much longér to 
effect a change in the senate than in 
the lower branch, 

Since in many respects the senate 
is co-equal with the house, and in 
some respects superior to it, it is im- 
portant that every citizen take an ac- 
tive interest in this matter. Further- 
more, sénators are not elected by di- 
rect vote of the people, but by vote 
of the legislatures of the respective 
states. Except the Vermont legisla- 
ture, which meets this fall, the legis- 
latures of 29 other states which are 
to be elected the coming autumn will 
choose a successor to one senator in 
each of these states, whose terms ex- 
pire March 3, 1911. 








Aldrich, Nelson W. RE Hale, Eugene Me 
Reveridge, Albert J. Ind Kean, John NJ 
Bulkeley, M. G. ct La Follette, R. M. PP ad 
Burkett, Elmer J. Neb Lodge, Hen 

Burrows, Julius. C.: Mich McCumber, B. 3 Dak 
Carter, Thomas H. Mont Money, H. N ine 
Clapp, Moses E. Minn Nixon, Gecmme Ss. Nev 
Clark, Clarence D. Wyo Oliver, George T. Pa 
Culberson, C. A. >= Page, Carroll S. Vt 
Daniel, John W. Piles, Samuel H. Wash 
Depew, Chauncey M. x Y Rayner, Isidor 3 
Dick, Charles, Ohio Scott, Nathan B. W Va 
Du Pont. Henry A. Del Sutherland, George Utah 
Flint, Frank P. Cal Taliaferro, James P. Fla 
Frazier, James R. Tenn Warner, William Mo 


Already the farmers in some of our 
western states are having a good deal 
to say about the successor to some of 
these senators. In some states the 
farmers are even asking, ““Why don’t 
we send a farmer to the senate?’ 
To be sure, farmers graced the senate 
and honored their country in the 
early years of the republic, but dur- 
ing the past few decades lawyers and 
the so-called “business interests” 
seem to have pre-emptied senatorial 
honors. It would be a mighty good 
thing if some of. the legislatures next 
winter should happen to elect to the 





United States senate men who were 
not lawyers or financiers, or so close- 
ly associated with certain trusts. 

This is not written in any partisan 
spirit. In a state whose legislature 
is overwhelmingly democratic, it “be- 
hooves democratic farmers to see to 
it that the véry best man obtainable 
is sent to the United States senate. 
Likewise where republicans predom- 
inate, this duty is laid upon farmers 
of that party. In states where both 
parties have a fighting chance to-con- 
trol the next legislature, it would not 
be much of a trick for the farmers in 
both parties to so organize as to dic- 
tate both nominations, 

Mr Redmond, with a handful of his 
Irish nationalists, dominates the pres- 
ent British parliament, and will prob- 
ably get for Ireland much that she 
has long been working for. 

Not that we urge farmers as farm- 
ers to organize for political prefer- 
ment as against other Classes, for we 
would have no such class distinctions 
in politics or.out of politics. But we 
do think it high time that the num- 
bers and intelligence of our farmers, 
not to mention their party interests, 
entitle them to a front seat at the po- 
litical table. For a good many years, 
however, farmers have been shoved 
into the back seats, or have appar- 
ently been forced to accept what few 
crumbs fell from _ the politicians’ 
table. 

It will be a good thing for local, 
county and state administration of 
public affairs, as well as for the na- 
tional government, if farmers would 
come to the front more freely and 
take their rightful place in civic af- 
fairs, party politics, primaries and 
conventions. If we farmers do not 
do this, it is our own fault. 

American Agriculturist is inclined to 
believe that to steal a thing out and 

out is higher flattery 
Quoting than merely to imi- 
Withput Credit tate the article. It 
shows a more lively 
appreciation of high quality. At least 
we are led to suppose so from recent 
thefts of articles from our columns. 
One magazine printed as its leading 
feature an article which had occupied 
first place in our affections eight 
months before; another has been lift- 
ing tidbits as these appéaled to its 
appetite; and a third has quoted 
verses either without credit or end- 
ing with the noncommittal word, ‘“‘se- 
lected.” Now, this is all highly com- 
Dlimentary to the character and qual- 
ity of the mental food with which 
each week we regale our readers, but, 
gentlemen, we would not feel hurt if 
we were given the credit of setting a 
& ° table. If you will treat us to an 
exhibition of that honor said to char- 
acterize a certain class of society we 
will applaud with due thanks. 








There is a keen renewed demand 
for seed for staple crops and garden 
vegetables, owing to the 
replanting required by 
late April frosts. As the 
supply of seed at this 
late date is much reduced, it is impor- 
tant to get what you want without de- 
lay. The testing of seed corn for re- 
planting is even more important than 
such tests were for the first planting. 
This is because much of last year’s 
crop was touched by early frosts, and 
the best of the seed has been previ- 
ously used -for first planting. In the 
cotton belt is a veritable scramble. 


Urgent Seed 
Situation 


It is a reasonably safe conclusion 
that the cold weather from April 21- 





27 has practically de- 
Great Loss stroyed much of the tree 
of Fruit fruits throughout’ the 
Mississippi valley. The 


damage to vegetable crops and prob- 
ably strawberries is not very- great. 
Snow came before the freezing tem- 
perature, and formed’a blanket, which 
prevented serious injury. Many of 
the early gardens containing vege- 


tables for the home market came 
out without any serious injury. 
Possibly also .some damage has 


been done to corn just planted, and to 
oats, which were either newly seeded 
or several inches above ‘the ground; 
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The here, however, will in the 
end be slight. Because of the very 
early season there is still abundahce 
of time for replanting the fields. The 
cold wave was widespread, extending 
into the south and going into the mid- 
dle sections. Bad as it is, selfish inter- 


ests in Wall street have tried to make. 


it worse, “farmers” on the stock ex- 
change greatly exaggerating the de- 
structiveness to such crops as cereals 
and cotton. In these, now for careful 
replanting and thorough work in the 
field. 





Dr C. B. Davenport, the noted sci- 
entist, is making a careful study of 
some of the principles 

Free Martins that underlie the 
breeding of animals. 

One topic upon which he is anxious 
to get information is about “free mar- 
tins.” It is currently believed that a 
heifer calf twin of a bull calf is in- 
variably sterile. If any of our read- 
ers have. bred free martins or know 
of such being produced, or who know 
of any experience which favors or is 
opposed to the current view, they will 
greatly assist Dr Davenport in this 
work by writing him. He should be 
addressed at Cold Spring Harbor, N Y. 





Another honor is thrust upon Co- 
burn, the Kansas farmer, who turned 
down the United States 
Coburn senatorship when it was 
of Kansas offered to him on a silver 
platter. The accom- 
plished and practical secretary of the 
Kansas board of agriculture is widely 
known throughout this country and 
around the world as author of Co- 
burn’s Swine in America. ‘Tis a 
noble book which every farmer and 
stockkeeper ought to have. The Bra- 
zilian government is so impressed. 
with this book that it has arranged 
to republish the entire work in Portu- 
guese to be distributed through govy- 
ernment agencies among the farmers 
of the Brazilian republic. This is 
also a further evidence of approach- 
ing developments in the agriculture 
of South America. Already Argentine 
wheat and maize and flaxseed occupy 
a commanding place in the world’s 
markets. The improvement of live 
stock is also making great strides in 
Argentina and evidently this is to be- 
come general in Brazil. 


> 





Some men want you to give them 
all your money and then help them 


to get your neigh- 
Oh, What Pigs! bor’s also. Such 
men don’t possess 


the privilege of advertising in reliable 
journals, however. They are never 
backed by such a strong guarantee as 
is found on this page every week of 
the year. 

I Am a Subscriber to American Ag- 
riculturist, and while not owning a 
farm am a farmer at heart. Your 
open letter to the railroad presidents 
will certainly mark a new era in farm- 
ing, if they take your advice. The 
same suggestions could be given to 
those millionaires who are erecting 
public libraries and endowimg univer- 
sities. Your idea in regard to scatter- 
ing literature through the cities and 
country will be of advantage to some. 
There is another class who may rea. 
your literature who are poor and hon- 
est, and also many who are experi- 
enced in farm work and would like 
to go back .to the farm, How can 
they? They cannot until they get as- 
sistance. Many people would take 
these farms and make them pay, if 
they had money to do it. No char- 
itably disposed rich at present will 
help. I cannot see why it would not 
be a good venture for some of the 
rich men who wish to do a charitable 
act to form an association to assist 
those who are umable to procure 
farms; They could place restrictions 
as to whom they would loan money, 
giving it only to those who are honest, 
sober, in good health and capable of 
working a@ farm. An assoctation: of 
this kind would furnish the farm and 
see that the man is supplied with 
necessary stock, tools and food to 
keep his family until he could realize 
on his crops. This association or in- 
dividual could take a mortgage on the 
farm, on which no interest, or a smal) 
amount, could be paid: The principal 





could be paid back in instalJments.— 
ls. V. D.. Wetzel County, W Va. 
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Kern for Senator 


The democrats of Indiana have 
been having a stormy time over can- 
didacies for the United ‘States senate. 
The situation became acute through 
the insistence of Thomas Taggart that 
he must be the democratic candidate. 
Finally, at the state convention John 
Ww. Kern, who was the democratic 
candidate for vice-president in 1908, 
was indorsed for senator. This means 
that if the democrats have a major- 
ity in the next legislature Kern will 
undoubtedly be elected to succeed 
Senator Beveridge. 

There was strong opposition to the 
plan of indorsement in the conven- 
tion led by Taggart, who wanted a 
state primary to select the senatorial 
nominee. Gov Marshall led the fac- 
tion that finally secured the indorse- 
ment of Kern. Taggart was formerly 
chairman ef the democratic nationai 
committee and has been at the head 


of the state machine for some time, 
@ut his rule has apparently come to 
an end as a result of this recent 
fight. 


The convention ended with expres- 
sions of satisfaciion by all..The elec- 
tion of .members to the Indiana legis- 
lature will develop a state-wide con- 
fict in, which the friends. of Bever- 
idge and Kern will leave no stone un- 
turned to secure control of the legis- 
lature. Although Indiana is usually 
republican, the present legislature is 
democratic. 


Flew from conden to Manchester 


The French aviator, Louis Paul- 
ham, has won the first aerial derby 
for a prize offered by English men dy 
making a remarkable flight from Lon- 
don to Manchester. The @rize was 
$50,000 offered for the first flight of 








from London to Manchester, 186 
miles, made within 24 hours, with not 
more than two stops. Paulham ac- 
romplished the flight with his aero- 


plane in 12 hours during the night. 
The last 24 miles he covered in 24 
» minutes, He was thoroughly ex- 
hausted and benumbed with the cold 
when he landed. 


Growth of Rubber Business 
The development of the rubber 
business is one of the interesting fea- 





lures of trade and commerce. The 
demand thas inereased enormously, 
and, in response to the demand, the 
supply is not only increasing but pro- 
tisicn is being made for very large 
increase of supply in the future. Not 


s0 very many years ago the princi- 
pal use of rubber was for protection 
in stormy weather. With -the advent 
ef the bicycle, the demand began to 
materially increase. About the same 
lime «tbber tircs began to be applied 
fo carriages. Finaily, the develop- 
ment of the automobile caused a very 


large increase in the demand. This 
steadily increasing demand for rub- 
ber has resulted in a steady and 
rapid rise in the price, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there has been a 
large increase in the supply. Now 


the import cost of crude rubber aver- 
ages over $1 a pound, against 72:cents 


& pound a year ago, and 54 cents in 
January, 1908. At present Brazil is 
the leading contributor to our supply 
of rubber, Out -of a total of 94,000,- 


} pounds imported into the United 





States in 1900, 44,000,000 came. from 
Brazil, ‘and nearly 20,000,000 from 
Mexico. The imports of rubber in 


1000 were more than 17% «millions 
®f pounds in excess of those of 1908. 
Since 1902 there has been a strong 
€a in the imports. 

ibber producing countries are all 


- 


laking steps to increase the supply. 
The most important development ‘of 
> rubber industry is perhaps in the 
ia \ 


peninsula. 4 single company 
owning Plantations on the .peninsula 
WUl produce 750,000 mounds this year, 


and through increased planting the 
Production is expected to reach 7,5°0,- 
#) pounds by 1915. On 15,000 acres 
this company has-already planted 
2.750.000 trees. It is estimated by our 


tonsul-general at Singapore that by 
1915 the Malay peninsula will pro- 
du 180,000,000 pounds of rubber; 
er several million im excess of the 
Present total producttom of the world. 
Liberia, Africa and West Africa are 


NEWS OF 


taking up the development of the 
rubber industry. 

The rubber tree is ready for tap- 
ping by the eighth year. Then it 
yields from one-half to one pound of 
rubber sap. The production grad- 
aalily increases until the 15th yegr, 
when it reaches between three and 
four pounds. Under normal condi- 
tions the trees will live and produce 
for more than a century. 


Briefly Told 


Joseph M. Houston, architect of 
the state capitol at Harrisburg, Pa, 
has been convicted of conspiracy in 
falsely certifying to a padded bill for 
desks for the capitol. 








Announcement is made that Wil- 
liam J. Bryan’s daughter, Ruth 
Bryan Leavitt, will marry Lieut Reg- 
inald A. Owen of the British royal 
emgineers. He is now situated in Ja- 
enaica. Mrs Leavitt’s first husband 
was an artist, and she was divorced 
from him last wear. 


Gov Charles E. Hughes of New 


York has been appointed to the Unit- | 


ed States supreme court -by Pres Taft. 
He will fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Justice Brewer. He will con- 
tinue to serve as governor until next 
October, when he will take the oath 
of office as supreme court justice. 





Quite a substantial movement has 
been started by republicans in Ohio 
in behalf of Nicholas Longworth for 
governor. Longworth is a member 
of congress and son-in-law of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Gov Harmon will 
undoubtedly be nominated for a sec- 
ond term by the democrats, and the 
republicans are anxious to nominate 
against him a man who can get votes, 


One of America’s greatest sculp- 
tors, John Q. A. Ward, has died at 
New York, aged 79 years. He made 
some of the greatest colossal statues 
in this country, including one of 
Horace Greeley at New York, the 
Good Samaritan at Boston, Commo- 
dore Perry at Newport; R I, Gen 
Putnam at Hartford, Ct, Gen Lafay- 
ette at Burlington, Vt, Henry Ward 
Beecher at Brooklyn, -Gen Sheridan 
at Washington. He has lately com- 
pleted a statue of Gen Hancock, 
which will tbe unveiled at Philadel- 
phia next fall, 





In the Ballinger investigation at 
Washington, Sec Ballinger has taken 
the stand in his own behalf. He freely 
called those liars who have testified 
that his conduct in the office of sec- 
retary of the interior has not been 
honest, but aiding the schemes of 
men who sought monopoly of Alas- 
kan coal lands and other natural re- 
sources on the public domain. He 
quoted Mr Roosevelt in his own com- 
mendation. He said when the former 
president called him to the office of 
commissioner of the general land 
office, Mr Roosevelt said: “Any man 
whe can clean up Seattle as you did 
can clean up the land office..’ 


Speaker Cannon was the guest of 
the Middlesex club at a republican 
celebration of -Grant’s birthday in 
Boston. The speaker gave a eulogy 
upon the life of Gen Grant and then 
talked about the rules of the house. 
He said all the noise against the 
house rules avas due to a small ut 
loud minority that was trying to dic- 
tate legislation. He said the same 
sort of a denunciation of the house 
rules was made when Reed was speak- 
er, and because Reed supported the 
‘majority and ruled against the minor- 
ity, they denounced him as a czar. 
However plausible Cannon’s talk may 
be, the fact remains that the great 
majority of the people oeclieve that 
we have had too much Cannon and 
desire his early retirement. 





Memorials to the memory of Daniel 
Boone have been dedicated at Hol- 
man’s Ford near Salisbury, N C. The 
memorials consisted of a log cabin, 
which is a copy of the one occupied 
by the famous ploneer when for 19 
years the lived on the spot where the 
memorials stand, and a monument in 
the form of an Indian arrow head 15 


feet high. It is intended to make 
these memorials the mecca for Pil- 
grims frem everywhere, and _ the 


eabin contains many relics, including 
guns, hunting knives, clothing and 
cooking utensils used by Daniel 
Boone and his family, Boone is 
known as the civilizer of the North 
Carolina and Kentucky wilderness, 
the founder of Boonesboro, Ky, and 
the hero of many Indian fighting and 
hunting exploits. 
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Tools That Stand Strain 


A good tool must have elasticity as well as proper 
temper—that’s a “‘tool fact’’ few think of. 


A stiff, unyielding fork or hoe is a back breaker and 
slow worker. A well balanced, springy fork or hoe relieves 
muscle-strain and carries more load. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools are full of spring. Not weak or easily bent, but “lively.”” They 
ield a little at the first pull, a recover and help to lift 
~ their own springiness. a 

The Keen Kutter guarantee means elasticity, proper “ay-wp 
temper, right angle, shape, 
weight, and size, or your 
money comes back. 

Besides farming tools, the 
Keen Kutter line includes 
everything for shop work, 
and shears, pocket- 
knives, razors, and 
table cutlery, 































If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U.S A. 
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Conge on Armonur’s Fertilizer Works, Buena Vista, Va. 


It Carries a Surety Bond Guarantee 





long a time as possible. 

Along the lines of making Congo 
as good as we can, we supply free 
in the center of each roll, galva- 
nized iron caps, which cannot rust. 
This also is exclusively a feature of 
Congo Roofing. 


FREE SAMPLE 


We would like to send you a 
sample of Congo and have you test 
it with other samples which you 
may have. We know Congo isthe 
leader. Write to-day. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


633 W eat Fnd Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago San Francisco 


HIS means better protection 
than you think. It means 
that to guarantee Congo in 

this way we had to make it so | 
good that it would meet al! the | 
exacting requirements of the Na- | 
tional Surety Company. It was | 
tested as to its durability, pli- | 
ability and anti-rust and anti-rot 
qualities—all these had to be dem- 
onstrated beyond a question, 
After that, they issued the bond. 
Every man who buys Congo is 
assured ten years of protection, 
and this is what you need ~when 
buying a roofing. You don’t buy 
for a week or a year, but for as 




















“HINTS ON FARM DRAINAGE” 


Copy mailed free to each applicant for prices on our Modern Drain Tile. 
N. Y. STATE SEWER PIPE CO., - ~- Imsurance Building, Rochester, N. Y, 
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Pring RB as edited and 

n 
published entre -for our subscrib- 
qucutly. the visal ngricaicacel protleens 
uently, vita rol is 
re in NEW YORK ve first 
consideration. Included in these are 
dairying, live stock, fruit raising, 
trucking, ultry and general farm- 
ing. faieek we aim to include every 
phase of New York agriculture. Our 
subscribers can help in a large way 
by writing; tell me about your stock 
and crops, your grange meetings, the 
prices you get for farm products. 
a postal or send a letter if you 
nswered. If you 





want a question a 
have found a new way to raise a crop 
or improve the farm let or other 
readers know about it, From now 
on, let’s work very close together. 
K me posted about what is going 
on in your vicinity; .let the letters 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Oneida County Cheese Outlook 


The Utica dairymen’s board of trade 
held its first meeting of the season 
April 25. All factories are now in 
operation, and the production of 
cheese promises to be larger than last 
year. A considerable number of 
dairymen have deserted the con- 
denseries and shipping stations be- 
cause of dissatisfaction over the reg- 
ulations governing the production and 
delivering of milk, and will send it to 
factories where they will receive fully 
as remunerative returns. 

The make of cheese thus far has 
been Gonsiderably larger than it was 
for the corresponding period last year. 
There is a much better supply of hay 
and fodder this year, and there has, 
therefore, been a much larger yield of 
milk. The condition of pastures is 
10 days to two weeks ahead of that 
at this time last year, and cows will 
be turned out; much earlier. 

The opening price for cheese last 
year was l4c. The lower quotation this 
year is due to the increased make, and 
to. the fact that buyers are cautious 
about loading up with high priced 
fodder cheese when there is likely 
to be an-earlier appearance of grass- 
made cheese than usual. The quota- 
tion for the fodder-made product may 
gz0 lower before it is cleaned up, but 
the indications are that, with the com- 
ing of the grass-made product, prices 
will advance and remain steady for 
some time. 


Legislative Matters at Albany 


Measures appropriating money for 
agricultural purposes have continued 
to meet the unexpected success that 
has been their lot in the legislature 
during the last month. The most 
notable agricultural bill that came up 
during the week was that by Assem- 
blyman Boshart, appropriating more 
than half a million dollars for the ex- 
tension and improvement of the New 
York state college of agriculture at 
Cornell, which passed the assembly. 
The appropriation enables the de- 
velopment of a plan adopted by the 
board of trustees of Cornell univer- 
sity. The assembly has also passed 
the bill of Assemblyman Stevenson, 
appropriating $50,000 for the school 
of agriculture at Delhi, and Gov 
Hughes has signed the Delano bill, 
appropriating $5,275 for maintenance, 
equipment and improvement for the 
New York state school of agriculture 
at Morrisville, 

Among other bills passed by the 
assembly during the week were the 
Peshert bill, requiring that-cows which 
supply milk to be sold or manufac- 
tured into food products be kept in 
a sanitary and healthful condition; 
the Platt bill, authorizing the commis- 
sioner of agriculture to examine the 
food to be used in state institutions, 
und the Platt bill, providing that 
whole milk cheese must be branded 
“whole milk cheese,” and not “full 
cream cheese.” 

Commissioner Pearson of the de- 
partment of agriculture has appointed 
Julius Moldenhawer to assist in mak- 
‘ne known to immigrants, particularly 
those from the northern part of 
urope, the great opportunities to be 
‘aT on New York state farms. 

‘Yhile the legislature has still a 
large amount of legislation to dispose 
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AMONG THE FARMERS . 


of, it is engaged now principally in 
clearing the decks for the- biggest 
fight of the session—the direct  pri- 
mary bill. Chairman Phillips of the 
assembly judiciary committee has 
promised to report out the Hinman- 
Green bill, which is the governor's 
measure, and have it fought out on 
the floor of the house, Both the 
friends of the governor and the or- 
ganization men who are against the 
bill are claiming victory in the lower 
house. In the senate it is expected 
t' at all three bills providing primary 
reform will be reported by the 
judiciary committee, and probably a 
compromise bill will result. The 
other two bills beside the Hinman- 
Green measure are the republican and 
democratic organization bills. Another 
fight, but not of such importance, is 
expected over the resolution for the 
ratification of the federal income tax 
amendment. This will probably come 
up Tuesday in the assembly. The 
woman suffrage resolution has been 
killed dead as a door nail for another 
year. 


The New York Central railway will 
run a special farm educational train 
through Lewis, Jefferson, St Law- 
rence, Franklin and Clinton counties 
next week. The state college of agri- 
culture at Ithaca, the state school of 
agriculture at Canton, the state de- 
partment of agriculture at Albany, the 
state forester and the state grange 
will also take part in the demonstra- 
tions and lectures. The train will 
make stops according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 

Schedule of Train 

Tuesday, May 10: Leave Utica 7 a 
m, Boonville, 8.15 to 9.15, Lyons Falls 
9.35 to 10.35, Lowville 11 to 12 noon, 
Carthage 12.30 to 1.40 p m, Sackets 
Harbor 2.30 to 3.30, Cape Vincent 4.45 
to 5.45, Chaumont 7.30 to 9.30. 

Wednesday, May 11: ave Water- 
town 7.15 a m, Antwerp 8.15 to 9.15, 
Gouverneur 9.50 to 11.12, DeKalb 
Junction 11.50 to 1.05 p m, Massena 
Springs 2.30 to 3.45, Potsdam 4.40 to 
5.40, Canton 7.30 to 9.30. 

Thursday, May 12: Leave Canton 
7.15 am, Madrid 8.15 to 9.15, Lisbon 
9.30 to 10.30, Norwood 11.10 to 12,10 
Pp m, Winthrop 12.40 to 1.40, North 
Lawrence 1.50 to 2.50, Moira 3.05 to 
4.05, Bangor 4.20 to 5.30, Malone 7.30 
to 9.30. 

Friday, May 1%: Leave Malone 8 
am, Burke 8.15 to 9.15, Chateaugay 
9.30 to 10.30, Cherubusco 10.50° to 
11.50, Ellerburg 12.10 to 1.10 p m, 
Altona 1.30 to 2.30, Modoers Junction 
2.50 to 8.50, Champlain 7.30 to 9.30. 


Washingtonville, Orange Co—Japan 
plums blossomed very early. No frost 
here. Have set for a full crop. Peaches 
are all out at the present. time. 
Duchess and Haas apples are fully 
opened. All others just beginning to 
show; have been in this condition for 
the past week. Everything promises 
fine. —[C. R. Shons. 

Springwater, Livingston Co—The 
early spring weather stimulated many 
farmers to put in their oats crop early 
and the growth is promising. Wheat 
and grass are also growing finely. A 
few potatoes have been planted on 
dry soil. A few made gardens the 
fore part of Apr, but owing to cold 
and wet weather, these more 
thoughtful have not plowed their 
gardens yet. Some farmers who 
housed their potatoes last fall for a 
higher price have been drawing to 
market for p bu. One man put 
several hundred bushels into his cel- 
Jar in the fall and is now removing 
r ost of them in a rotten condition, 
owing to their being slightly frosted 
before they were dug. There have 
been a large number of auctions this 
spring. Cows are commanding high 
prices. Butter is 25¢ p Ib, eggs 21c 
p doz, potatoes 20c p bu, wheat 1.20, 
oats , hens 80c to $1 ea. Spring 
pigs are scarce and high. 


Ghent, Columbia Co—The fruit 
trees are coming in bloom two weeks 





earlier than in normal years. A rec- 
ord of time of bloom of varieties 
shows that it varies much. Cherries 


begin to bloOm most years by April 
25. This year they were in full bloom 
on the 20th. Pears begin to bloom 
Apr 19. Apples, early varieties, were 
showing blossoms Apr 


Constable, Franklin Co—The past 
month has been very favorable for 
work. Quite cold -some of the time, 
but not so cold as to stop the growth 
of grass or tree buds. Some cattle 


' to 22c p bu, eges 


are out now. Hay is scarce and is 
worth $18 to $20 B ton. Potatoes 20 

8 to 20c p doz, but- 
ter 29 to 30c p Ib, veat 546c p Ib 1 w. 


Onondaga County Readers will be 


giad to learn that F. J. Van Hoesen, 
who writes the interesting letters on 
farm. affairs, is now representing the 
subscription department of American 
Agriculturist in that county. We be- 
speak for him a hearty welcome. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Farmers 


are begining to sow grain in this 
vicinity and a larger acreage will be 
sown here than last year. Grass has 
a good start for the time of year, 
and young stock will be turned to 
pasture earlier than usual. Cows are 
bringing high prices. Pork, fresh 
dressed, is bringing 12c, young pigs 
4 to $5 ea, eggs 20c p doz. Our pub- 
lic roads aie dry like summer, and 
in fine condition. Potatoes are plenty 
and worth 15 to 20c for carring. 


Dickimson Center, Franklin Co— 


The past winter has been an ideal 


one; no extreme cold. Maple trees 
were tapped the middle of Mar. 
Warm weather soon followed, result- 
ing in atout % of the usual amount 
of sugar being made. For several 
weeks it has been unusually warm 
and dry. Farmers have sown a large 
portion of their grain and some have 
planted potatoes. Grass has a good 
start and promises an abundant yield. 
Young stock can now get a fair living 
out of doors. Mill feeds and flour a 
shade lower. Butter 30c p Ib, eggs 
20c p doz, hay $18 p ton. Good farm 
help hard: to find. 


Craigville, Orange Co—Season well 
advanced. James McLaughlin, who 
has been a gardener for years, 
cut asparagus on April 20. This, he 
states, is the earliest he has ever had 
asparagus for market. He is now 
making daily cuttings. Farmers 
plowing and planting potatoes. Pota- 
toes sell for p bu, eges 20c p doz. 
A meeting of the Orange Co poultry 
and pet stock society was held at 
Interpines, Goshen, Apr 28, for ar- 


rangements for a winter poultry 
show. , 
Delmar, Albany Co—No harm to 


blossoms of any kind by frost thus 
far. Apples not open yet, but there 
will be plenty of bloom. Plums, cher- 
ries and pears opening. Peaches just 
beginning to burst. Will be nearly 
a full bloom. Present prospects for 
a large crop of fruit. 


Peru, Clinton Co—Spring. is a 
month earlier than last year. Sow- 
ing about all done. Apple buds prom- 
ise a big crop. About the same acre- 
age of potatoes as last year: Cows 
are scarce and from $40 to $60 ea; 
potatoes 20c p bu, eggs 2c p doz, 
beef $8 p 100 Ibs. Price paid for milk 
at cheese factory $1.25 p 100 Ibs, 


Sinclairville, Chautauqua Co—The 
early spring has put the - farmers 
ahead with their work, but not much 
grain has been sown. The sugar sea- 
son was very short and not over 50% 
of the usual amount was made. Cows 
are mostly out to pasture, and getting 
good feed. Dairy cows are high, sell- 
ing at $45 to ea. Good work 
horses sell for $200. Pork is out of 
sight. Young pigs sell at $4.50 to $5. 
Eggs 20c p doz, butter 28 to 30c p 
lb, potatoes 15 to 25c p bu. Meadows 
look good and promise a big hay crop. 


Hop Growth Well Started 


With better weather, work in N ¥ 
hop yards has been resumed. Reports 
only confirm those made by growers 
in these columns last week concerning 
the favorable outlook at this time for 
a bumper'‘crep. There are exception- 
ally few missing hills, and vines show 
considerable vitality after passing 
through the severe winter. 

Hops in Wash and Ore are making 
good progress and in many places 
plants are 2 or 3 weeks. earlier than 
last year. In some sections the vines 
have been trained for several weeks 
and usually this is not done before 
May 1. In the vicinity of Dallas and 
Independence, Yamhill an@ McMinn- 
ville and .most parts of Marion Co 
hops are doing well. : 

At New York city, choice to prime 
Pacific coast hops sell at 17@18c p 
Ib, N Y¥ 24@25c. 

Recent shipments of hops from 
Cobleskill, N Y, are 35 bales by T. 
BE. to Springfield, Mass. The 
market is quiet. 
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‘market continued to decline 


At New York, May 2—The catt!- 
after 
Monday on steers, closing 20@30c 


lower. The selling range for the week 
was: Steers 50, cows 3@6, 





@8. 
veals 7.50@10, culls 5@7, buttermilks - 


5.50@6. Milch cows ruled steady at 
30@75. Today there were 29 cars of 
cattle and calves on sale, Steers 
and dry cows were 10@15c_ lower. 
With record-breaking receipts calves 
nevertheless were in good demand, 
but .at a decline of 75c@1 p 100 lbs 
from the high water mark of last 
week. 

Sheep continued scarce and. prices 
held firm. Common lambs declined 
50c. Today 5 cars of stock on sale, 
no strictly prime offered, .. prices 
steady. — to good... clipped 
sheep sold. at $5.25@7 p 100 ibs, 
wooled sheep 6@8, clipped lambs at 
7.50@8.25 for common to fair, me- 
dium unshorn do at 9, N Y¥ spring 
lambs at 5.50 ea. 

The hog market ruled firm all last 
week, closing 10c higher. The selling 
range for the week was $9.90@10.10. 
Today feeling easier and general 
sales at 10 p 100 Ibs for N Y and Pa 
hogs averaging 175 to 290 Ibs. 


The Horse Market 
Seasoned horseswere in liberal sup- 


‘ply last week, but bidding was brisk at 


the auctions and prices rated steady 
to firm. Offerings of fresh western 
horses were also in increased volume, 
but selling well at the wide range «f 
$100@450, with general sales at 175 
@ 225, second-handers. at -100@2°: 
with old horses and cripples do 
to 

At Buffalo, iast Monday 180 cars 
cattle arrived, and prices were som: - 
what lower than the preceding Friday 
and Monday. Prime steers sold at 
$7.80@8.15._ p 100 ibs, 1200 to 1400-1b 
steers. 7.50@ 7.75, 1050 to 1150-1b steers 
6.50 @6.65, choice heifers 7@7.40, com- 
mon to fair 5.75@6.75, choice cows 4 
@6.25, common to fair 4@4.75, export 
bulls 6.25@6.60, common to fair 4@%, 
feeders 4.50@6.25, stockers 3.75@5.25, 
milch cows and springers 25@70 ea. 
Prices rule firm for choice grades of 
val calves, selling generally around 
9.25 p 100 lbs, common to fair ones 7 
@8.75, heavy calves 6@7. Sheep and 
lambs were in fair demand, with 
choice quality a trifle firmer. 
80 cars arrived Monday. Best clipped 
lambs sold mostly at 8.75@8,8f, with 
choice at 8.90. Cull and heavier classes 
oarely steady. Inquiry for choice 
sheep was fairly good, and prices 
ruled steady, with good to choice 
kinds selling at 7@7.50, choice weth- 
ers 7.75@8. Receipts of hogs were 80 
double decks, and heavy weights sold 
a: 9.80 p 100 Ibs, Yorkers 9.75@9.85, 
pigs 9.75. 


NEW YORK — At 





Buffalo, 


pea 


beans $2.30@2:40 p bu, emy butter 30 


@3l1c 5. dairy 27@28c, cheese 17c, 
eggs p doz, live fowls 20@2I1c p 
lb, potatoes 81@32c p bu, cucumbers 
50c@1 p doz, lettuce 90c@l1 p bx, 
pieplant 15@30c p doz bchs, radishes 
15 onions 1.25@1.40 p bu, ap- 
ples 4@5 p bbl, strawberries 9@12c p 
qt, maple sugar 12@13c p Ib, timothy 
hay 19 p ton, oat straw 8.50, rye 9. 


At Albany, buckwheat 65@66c p bu, 
corn 66@68c, oats 48@50c. rye 80@ 
82c, bran $23.50@24 p ton, linseed 
meal 34@35, middlings 24 @27.50, corn 
meal 26@27, timothy hay 17@21, oats 
straw 10@10.50, rye @13, milch 
cows 25@75 ea, veal calves 7.50@9.50 
p 100 Ibs, fat hogs 9.50@10, emy but- 
ter 28 @ 38c p lb, dairy 27@30c, cheese 
16@1ic, eggs 24@25c p doz, live fowls 
17@18e p lb, potatoes 1@1.25 p bbl, 
pea beans 2.30@2.35 p bu, apples 3@5 
p bbl, spinach 75c@1, lettuce 1.5002 
Fg asparagus 2.25@2.40 p do 

At Syracuse, dairy butter 30@32c p 
Ib, eggs 24@25c p doz, live fowls 21@ 
22c p_ tb, asparagus 90¢c@$1.10 p dos 


behs, yy ogi dat p doz, green on- 
ions 10@12c, potatoes 20@ p bu 
lettuce @60c p bx, pieplant 20@ 


p doz bchs, onions 80c@1 p bu, 
apples 1.25@1.75, timothy hay 16@18 
p ton, difalfa 14@16, rye straw 10, 
wheat 9@10, oats 10@11, shelled oat® 
50@52c p bu. 


Utica Cheese -Market—The market 
May 2 was %c higher than last week. 
The curb ruling was 12%c. The of- 
ficial sales were: 315 bxs large cok 
ored, 50 large white, 1345 


small col 
ored and 740 smal! white, all at 12%¢ © 
q 
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LEAF 
TOBACCO 


A Good Tobacco Fertilizer 


Probably no plant is more suscep- 
tible than tobacco or reacts so quick- 
ly upon application of fertilizer. The 
entire crop may be easily injured by 
supplying plant food at the wrong 
season ‘of the year. Tobacco is great- 
ly affected by quality and kind of 
fertilizers. The plant demands large 
quantities of potash and nitrogen and 
potas should always be in the form 
of the sulphate, as chlorides are det- 
rimental to its growth, affecting the 
burning * qualities. Phosphoric acid 
is applied to increase the yield on 
most types of soil, and enters very 
littlé into determining the quality of 
the tobacco. In the Ct valley, the 
largest farm on which shade-grown 
tobacco . is produced has been marked- 
ly suecessful the past few years using 
a fertilizer formula compounded by 
Marcus L. Floyd. On the land whieh 
has been used for several years about 
half as much potash is spread as on 
land which has been devoted several 
years to tobacco. On new land 360 
lbs of available potash is used, that 
is, potash which is in such form that 
plant roots can easily make use of 
it, 285 Ibs of phosphoric acid and 275 
of nitrogen. On old land the same 
amount ef phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen is spread, but only 180-lbs of 
potash. 

To obtain these chemical constitu- 
ents one ton of cottonseed meal is 
used, 400 to 500 ibs of high-grade 
bone, 200 to 300 Ibs of carbonate of 
potash, 2 tons of horse manure and 
400 to 500 Ibs of high-grade agricul- 
tural lime. The cost of this fertilizer 
up to this year has been about $75 to 
$80 p acre, but because of high- 
priced fertilizers, this year it will 
likely cost as high as $90. 

Cottonseed meal as the chief source 
of nitrogen in compounded fertilizers 
has bécome the most popular fer- 
tilizer “in the Ct valley, and costs 
growers, where car load lots are pur- 
chased, $33.50 to $34.50 p ton. Barly 
this year many growers could not see 
how they would be able to pay so 
high for fertilizer, but now that the 
season ‘is here, practically everyone 
is using’ as much and as good quality 
as ever. 





Prices Look Better 


Buyers in Lancaster Co, Pa, have 
been fairly active, owing to the fact 
that somre packers and manufacturers 
have abetter estimation of the 1909 
tobaceo crop than earlier in the year. 
Farmers have been pushing prices up 
to 10@11e p Ib. Sales’ have been re- 
corded. up to 10%c¢. Growers seem 
to be banking on the possibility of the 
large buyers returning to the field. 
Weather recently has not been con- 
ducive to best growth of young. to- 
bacco plants, but growers are still con- 
fident they will have plants in the 
field early this year. The farmers 
have been busy plowing and harrow- 
ing the fields, which they will plant to 
tobacco, In most instances the ground 
is in good condition. Fertilizer has 
been hauled, and growers will give the 
ground a liberal dressing. 


Wisconsin Growers Scared 


It appears that the first reports 
Were made by people jumping at con- 
clusions, at least in Vernon Co, Wis, 
which is in the heart of one of the 
~ rgest tobacco districts in the state. 

. W. Alexander, who just prior to 
A rr 30 traveled about the county as 
census enumerator, visited 110 farms 
Where tobaeco is raised. He says in 
a report to American .Agriculturist: 
“The frost and snow did not hurt 
tobacco plants to any extent. All 
Erowers I have seen say plants are in 
much better condition than usual.” 


Wholesale Market Quiet 


At New ‘York, the tobacco leaf mar- 

{t continues in its latent state. The 
Cigar output, however, has increased, 
and it keeps those who follow the 
market closely guessing to know the 
cause of the sluggishness of trade. 
All sorts of arguments are advanced, 
such as increased cost of living; which 


would tend to cut down smoking. It 
is pointed out the price of tobacco in 
the odle and ready for making cigars 
and other products has lowered, and 


yet the price of the finished product 

is stable or higher, A few years ago 

labor in most all of cigar factories 

Was union, and now they are open 

Shops, obtaining labor at a minimum. 
7 











LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS ‘f19] 679 


Washington 


Land of snow-capped peaks, noble 
forests, tumbling rivers, fertile 
valleys, wave-lapped seashore. 
Incomparable climate. Immense 
: water power; vast areas of valu- 
GThe Northern Pacific Railway has. 2D/e timber; a fishing industry that 


1,652 miles of main and branch lines 
riage to a pe ae repan gc rivals the world. Intensive irrigated 


added considerable new mileage farming and fruit-growing in a high 


now under construction. ° y 
(OPPORTUNITIES unnumbered degree of development. Dairying 


await you in Washington, not only and stock-ratsing on extensive scales. 
lands—truit, agricultural, timber and Every thing and every _ in Wash- 


sve stad towne slong theNocn. i gton is making money! 


ern Pacific Railway—Spokane, Walla @ The Yakima, Kittitas, Walla Walla and Lewiston- 
eae sg ella ne Clarkston Valleys, the Columbia River Basin, the 
ede, Sicoaane,” Aberdeen, South Puget Sound Country, Gray’s Harbor, Willapa Har- 
Bend, Olympia, Centralia, Chehalis, bor, the Inland Empire Region, the Big Bend and 
Vancouver and many others all offer Palouse country, present ideal conditions adapted to 
chances for the merchant, mechanic # almost any industry. Washington has her own 
a with brilliant markets within her own boundaries, in the many great 
sia cities which are constantly growing greater. She loads 
Opportunities are crowded thickly her ships for a hundred ports with fish, fruit and grain. 
pesto ee. Pent rowel ‘ airy ‘ @The Washington fruit lands grow prize-winning fruit 
ote pain ines eae . and berries, the Washington grain fields yield bountifull 
send for free copy of our OPPORTUN- = 7 ar dobec 3 ofp +“ aoe age 
ITY book in which are listed all Northers Geide tor daievi ~e —_——— 
descriptions of conditions, needs, pone en @All Washington needs is people 
Secretaries of Commercial paamye 8 who to come and see what she has to 
wil gladly help you in any way to get offer. They will not be disap- 
pointed. Y ou will not make amis- 


The Northern Pacific Railwa 
=* lands for gale in the eats: age aw pe ard take incoming. For detailed infor- 


along its lines. Printed price lists and mation about any subject address 
descriptions will be furnished on application A.M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’rAgent 
to Thomas Cooper, Land Commissioner, “ iy 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Mina. L. 4. Beschner, Gen. tamig. Ages 


“The Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune” 


Northern Pacific Railway 











WASHINGTON ond the’ 
NORTHERN PACIFIC; 
PARTNERS 
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Fertile Farms in Tennessee 
to $10 per 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 
toupee, Cabbage, Tomatoes, String Beans, 
[aes Corn. ., also Horses, Cattle, Sheep, swine, 
try an Write me at once for Free 
Literature. I'1! tell you how to get one of th 
splendid farms for $5 to $10 peracre. Act quickly 
H. F, Smith, Traf. Mer., N.C.4 StL. Ry. Dept B Nashville, Team, 















BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At by Ay ay PASSES, Delivered FREE 
Por Houses , Roots, a a and SAVE 


i rene ter cid ste 66 yours. tz, Eadorned by the 
ri carrie yon 
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| What I Did 


Hundreds of thousands of Harrin 
& Richardson single or double-barrel s ms 

ms are being all over America. 

e want to know what has been done 
with our guns and also what has been 

_ done with other guns. Therefore this 
er. 

Write on one ’side of the paper only. 
Not over 500 words. Send in your story 
as soon as possible. No story received 
after August 15. Prizes will be awarded 
on or about September 1. 


Address 305 


WITH A GUN 


25 Pelecs of $6 cach for the best true story 
from a man or boy who uses any kind of a gun 





Harrington & Richardson Arms Co, 


Firearms Manufacturers 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


$100, First Prize 
$50, Second Prize 
$25, Third Prize 


Any one who shoots can compete for 
these prizes. You can have either cash 
or select firearms to the value of the 
prize from our catalog. We want those 
who hunt to know about our excellent 
medium-price guns. 

We make the best single-barrel, 12 to 
28-gauge, boy’s shotgun at $5.50 on 
the market. If you are not familiar 
with our guns, send at once for ourcatalog. 
Perhaps you can get a gun free. Write at 
once for our catalog and send in your story. 


Prize Dept. 

















WESTERN CANADA 


What 3. 5; 10, the Geant Ratlvead Magnets, 
Says About its Wheat-Producing 









Which Wagon 
Would You Choose 


This letter trom @uy L. Guy L. Shaw, of Beards 
town, Ill., explains these two photographs: 

“Enclosed find photograph of a Davenport Steel 

fagon and an ordinary wooden wagon—e 

they looked after doing the same work, over 

@ Game roads, with the same loads. 

Mud doesnot stick to Davenport wheels—but that’s 
only one of the reasons why you should choose 


The Davenport 
Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


_, Roller be tg mean 30% ba, lighter draft. 




















SPECIAL OFFER 


on 3, 4 and 5 H. P. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Packingless, and above 4 H. P., self- 
starting. zs years on the market. We 
make i sizes. 


C. i. A, DISSINGER & BRO. C0., 


WRIGHTSVILLE, PA. 








ANSWER 


Tels Ad and Get My Big FREE Book and Save $50 
Buy direct from the dissect foucter facto! 
the world—My price bas made ve dealer, 
Regs a} profit. No am price as I make 
oo spreader has ever made 
before in all manure L(g oe 
} secret and reason: fap ty 3 


one 30. uantity and pay fright to 
ear station. You ony pay for A 

one small it, based on enormous 
pat 


ALLOWAY 


Get my bran new wepetten. with pe Be ger pe 
awh —_ aese on a first 
Seeer ~~ Poney after You 


ty it am 12 Aad ithe it gen nota ay RAE 

















ca. 5,000 poun solid steel, 
trussed likea bridge. "Steel aan strong spokes, 
into hubs and hot-riveted to tires: Nothing 
rotor work loose. Oil without removing 
© Daven’ mpOrs lasts a lifetime. Don’t 
any wagon till you write us. Be sure to 


Wagon Co., Ro 
Davenport, Ia. 
































This Steel Shingle. Roof 
Outwears All 


An Edwards “Reo” Steel Shingle Root 
will outwear wood roofs and six 
composition or tar roofs. It will save 
from four to its cost. Further- 
more, it is fireproof and reduces insur- 
ance rates from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Edwards “REO” Stee! Shingles 


ire no eoldering. You can lay it_your- 
soll aoe only hammer and nails. Comes 

ped sheets of finest Bessem: or Steel, 

ot A Band 10 tect long, covering width 2 

no! Furnished Pre or galvanized. 

Prices — —_ 


Factory id. We 
are the largest makers and steel roof- 
ing and LT frei h son ‘all Steel Shingicet 


Plain. p Roofi mita- 

pat Brick 8 ding. eto. Write for cata- 
jog Ni and about our $10. 000 Guar- 
auies Be Against Lightning. (14) 





Catalogue showing all styles = 1} to 25 HP. 
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PROPOSITION 


Washington Hay and Apples 
WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED ON THE 

YAKIMA RIVER—TIMOTHY YIELDS FOUR 

TO SIX TONS TO THE ACRE—MANY 

SMALL FARMS GIVEN OVER TO APPLE 

GROWING 

The first auviontieieal region of im- 
portance that the Milwaukee railroad 
passes through after leaving the Co- 
lumbia river is the Kittitas valley. 
This valley is a portion of the valley 
of the Yakima river. It is a strip of 
country about 20 or miles in ex- 
tent, and somewhat oval in general 
shape. The largest town in this val- 
ley is Ellensburg, which has a popu- 
lation of perhaps This is a 
thriving, up-to-date little town, and 
the home of one of the state normal 
schools of Washington. This valley 
is typical of those irrigated sections 
of the west which are devoted to 
general farming. In its original state, 
it was the pasture ground and winter 
range of many thousands of cattle 
and sheep. Since it has been brought 
under cultivation, the grincipal 
products fave been hay and grain. 
Of course, much live stock has al- 
ways been wintered there. 

The growing of timothy for the 
market is the thing which has made 
Ellensburg and the country surround- 
ing it best known, sinee it is the prod- 
uct of this valley that sets the stand- 
ard by which timothy hay is graded 
throughout the entire northwest. Very 
heavy crops of this hay are raised, 
from four to six tons per acre being 
the average, and seldom in recent 
years has it sold for less than $20 
ton, while it ha: often gone up to $30 
and above. The market for this hay 
is found in the large shipments made 
from Seattle to Alaska, and in the 
vast amounts of hay purchased by 
the government for the use of the 
cavalry in the Philippines. The ease 
with which heavy crops of hay are 
produced, the comparatively large 
amounts of land which can be han- 
dled by one farmer, and the large re- 
turns received for this crop. have 
deen the factors in keeping the agri- 
culture of the Kittitas valley on a 
large scale until recent years, 

. Some Apple Orchards 

Lately, however, the possibilities 
for fruit growing have been so thor- 
oughly demonstrated by a few com- 
mercial orchards that the great move- 
ment at present is toward the divid- 
ing of the large farms into tracts of 
from 10 to 20 acres, and the planting 
of fruit, principally apples. The fruit 
industry is not in the experimental 
Stage since the few orchards in the 
valley have demonstrated without 
doubt the fitness of this entire region 
for growing high class apples. One 
of the pioneer orchards of this valley 
is owned by Mrs E. B. Loomis, a so- 
ciety woman of Tacoma, who bought 
land and developed an orchard near 
Ellensburg as a sort of hobby. From 
this 16-acre orchard in 1908 were 
marketed 7500 boxes of apples, of 
which 6300 were sold in Chicago at 
$2.50 per box, ora total of $15,750. 
The remainder was marketed in 
Seattle, bringimg the total returns of 
the orchard up to $17,000, or more 
than $1000 per acre. 

Insect pests are as yet unknown, 
and the soil having been cultivated 
for many years, is in admirable con- 
dition for the best kind of trees. Hun- 
dreds of acres are, at present, being 
set dut in young orchards. The water 
rights are perfect, having been set- 
tled for many years. The ditches are 
already constructed, and best of all, 
the water supply is absolutely unlim- 
ited. This land can be purchased at 
general farm land _ prices, which 
means from $100 to $300 per acre. It 
may be made to grow large crops of 
potatoes, vegetables and small fruits 


chard, and a family can be comfort- 
ably supported by this means on a 
20-acre tract. 

Not very many. miles down this 
same Yakima river is the little town 
of North Yakima, with its world-wide 
reputation for high class apples. 
Land surrounding North Yakima‘ ap- 
parently sells from $1000 to $3000 per 
This Kittitas valley probably 
has as great a future in fruit growing 
as the North Yakima district, so that 

per acre for land, at _. present 

would. seem a very reasonable figure. 

This is the big thing of the a“ 
in this’ vicinity of Ellensburg. 
A High Line Ditch 

One of the seemingly sure develop- 
ments Of the next four or -five years, 
is .the construction by the United 
states government. of a high. line 
ditch, which will. take water from a 
lake some 40 miles back in the moun- 
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during the growing period of the or- * 


tains, and convey it into the now dry. 


ons of the Kittitas valley, and 
ereby irr e 75,000 acres in addi- 
tion to the~75,000 or 80,000 acres al- 
ready under cultivation. All of the 
lands under this project which are 
open to homestead entry have been 
taken. Every alternate section was 
included in the land grant of the 
Northern Pacific railroad. This land 
is upon the market, and in its pres- 
ent dry condition is fit only for graz- 
ing. The faith of the people of this 
valley that the government ditch will 
be built is shown by the fact that this 
desert land now finds a ready sale at 
from $30 to per acre as an invest- 
ment. Preliminary surveys have been 
made, and it is well known that this 
particular ditch is the next. unit 
which will be given attention by the 
reclamation service of the govern- 
ment in its proposed expenditure of 
$25,000,000 in developing the valley 
of the entire Yakima river. 

This practically insures within the 
next 10 or 12 years the doubling of 
the irrigated area of this valley. It 
is sure to be, within the near future, 
one of the principal fruit producing 
sections of Washington. Marketing 
facilities are unexcelled, especially 
since the building of the Milwaukee 
railroad, which gives Ellensburg and 
other towns of the valley two trans- 
continental Hnes for the outlet of 
their products either east or west. 
but a few hours’ ride across the Cas- 
cade mountains the great markets of 
Seattle, Tacoma and other Pugient 
Sound cities are located, The eastern 
markets for fruit can be rapidly 
reached by way of both the Milwau- 
kee and the Northern Pacific rail- 
roads. 


Lackawanna Lauds Agriculture 


Forces for the more rapid up- 
building of agriculture in the older 
middle and eastern states are at work 
as never before. American Agricul- 
turist has printed much on this sub- 
ject, and the trend of testimony is 
hopeful: The open letter of April 23 
to the presidents of the various rail- 
roads operating in the middie’ states 
was given a cordial reception, and 
marked interest is manifested, not 
only among the farmers themselves, 
but in railroad circles. Vice-Pres B. 
D. Caldwell of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western expressed the in- 
terest his road feels in a reply under 
date of April 26, 1910, in which he 
commends the movement for develop- 
ing our agricultural possibilities. 

“We have noted with much inter- 
est,” he writes American Agriculturist, 
“the evidences of the careful and 
shrewd-minded consideration you have 
given the subject of agricultural de- 
velopment in this section. Your letter 
contains many helpful and useful sug- 
gestions. The Lackawanna railroad 
company is deeply interested in agri- 
cultural development, and has already 
given some thought and taken some 
steps looking toward the organization 
of some forces which can bring about 
the desired result. We are not pre- 
pared at present, with information so 
far secured, to undertake a campaign 
on so large a scale as you have out- 
lined, and believe a further study of 
the conditions will be necessary be- 
fore we could consistently join in the 
movement of such magnitude as that 
outlined by you.” 

Mr. Caldwell concludes his letter in 
an optimistic vein, intimating that his 
road would be willing to confer with 
others over some such co-operative 
movement. 


Shoulder Sweeny—G. B. T., New 
York, has a horse with a _ sweenied 
shoulder, which has been noticed for 
a month or more. Thus far the treat- 
ment has consisted of inflating and 
rubbing with some sort of liniment. 
The practice of -inflating is usually 
found only among unscrupulous horse 
dealers, and-has no curative value 
whatever. This treatment should be 
discontinued. Sweeny is not a dis- 
ease, but rather a symptom, and any 
treatment applied to the withered 
muscles will not cure. This: animal 
must be suffering from a lameness 1o- 
cated either in the shoulder or the 
foot, and no treatment should be at- 
tempted until the seat of the. trouble 
is located. The withering of the mus- 
cles is due simply to lack of use, and 
the earlier the lameness can be cured 
the sooner the animal will give she 
limb proper use and get the muscles 
back into normal condition, 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who tili.it.’’ 
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' \- [From Page 667.] 
date of April 25, but do not think 
there is much damage. Apples are 
full of bioom; Baldwin. and Spy on 
some of them hurt with the frost, but 
probably enough left for a crop. 

At ‘Eaton Rapids, Mich, nearly ait | 
varieties. of apples were blooming at 
the time of the cold wave,. aiso 
peaches, pears and plums, 

Fruit trees of all kinds bloomed 30 
days earlier than iast year, writes 2D. 
McCann of Van Buren county, Mich, 
en April 23, but adds that ground 
then covered with snow and mercury 
28 degrees. 

More Nearly Normal in the East 

Season very early, and there will be 
a heavy bloom of all fruits. Every- 
thing in this county O K up te April 
25.—{L. A. B., Barker, Niagara Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Fruit is all right, even peaches and 
pears so far safe, and a good crop of 
all fruits promised, writes T. B. Wil- 
son on Aprit 23 from Ontario coun- 
ty, NY. 

Apples show heavy bloom, not in- 
jured up to April 23, prospects for a 
big crop. Peaches somewhat injured 
from last frosts, prospects medium 
crop.—{L. B. Yaple, Ross County, O. 

Good average apple bloom and full 
peach blioom promised. 
apyles by late frost.—[W. D. H., 
Dutchess County, N Y. 

From all evidence no damage yet, 
and if nothing occurs from now out 
we ought to have an abundant crop of 
all kinds of fruits —[D. S. B., Al- 
bion, N Y. 

Apples in full bloom on April 23, 
peaches ready to drop their petals, 
and all promise a full crop except 
apple trees, which bore heavily last 
year.—[Gabriel Hiester, Dauphin 
County, Pa. 

Indications point to a full crop of 
all kinds of fruit. -No frost injury; 
cherries, pears and peaches in full 
bloom.—[E. C. G., Penn Yan, N Y. 

No damage from frost, but trees 
will bloom two weeks ahead of time. 
An immense number of buds on apple, 
pear, plum and cherry trees. Fair 
biossom on peach trees where well sit- 
uaied, In a word, the prospects are 
for a heavy crop of all kinds of fruit, 
unless frost injures the blossoms.—[A. 
F. @., Ipswich, Mass. 

Fruit trees in full bloom, buds not 
injured by frost.—[C. P. B., Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. 

At Rochester, strawberries 11@13c 
p bx, potatoes 20@30c p bu, live 
chickens 22c p ib, old hens 18c, eggs 
22@24¢c p doz. 

OHIO—At Columbus, wheat $1 p bu, 
corn 5c, oats 45c, rye Tic, bran 25 
p ton, middlings 27, timothy hay 15@ 
16, oats straw 6.50, rye 7, milch cows 
25@60 ea, fat steers T@Se p ib, hogs 
9@9%c, cmy butter 3ic, prints 32c, 
dairy 20@28c, cheese 17c, eggs 22c p 
doz, live fowls 15c p ib, potatoes 32@ 
40c p bu, onions 65@90c, cabbage 4@ 
4%c-p Ib, pea beans 2.75 p bu, apples 
3@4 p bbl, cranberries 5@6. 


At Cincinnati, wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 
fi6c, oats 45@46c, rye 79@S8lic, timothy 
hay 18.25@18.50 p ton, rye straw 7@ 

50, oats 6.50@7, cemy butter 32c p Ib, 
dairy 22c, cheese 18c, eggs 19c p hin 
live fowls lic p Ib, apples 4@4.50 p 
bbl, onions 1.10 p bu, potatoes 30@5 
sweets 2.75@3 p bbi, fey strawberries 
2@= p cra of 24 gts, new potatoes 5 
Pp »bl, celery 2 p cra, head lettuce 1@ 
1.50 p hamper, rhubarb 20@25c p doz, 
asparagus 1@1.25 p doz bchs, cucum- 
bers 75e@1 p doz, radishes 15@20c, 
fat — 9%e p ib, beef steers 6% @ 
22@22.50 p ton, middlings 





At “ee emy butter 3ic p Ib, 


prints 32c, dairy 22@23c, cheese 18c, 
eges Zle p doz, apples $3.75@4.50 p 
bbl. strawberries 2.75@3 p cra, see 
toes 30@35c p bu, lettuce 1.50@2 p 
hamper, radishes 12@ 15c p dagen 
Onions 8@10c, spinach 

hamper, rhubarb _10@ i5c p doz, ry 
Paragus 1.50@1.75 p = ele 


2.25 p case, navy beans 

bu, wheat 1.08, corn 63c, oats Be 
44c, middiings 26 ton, bran 2 
gluten 26, hominy . ol] meal 34, 


timothy hay 17, prairie 10@12, rye 
Straw 8@9, oat 6.50, wheat do. . 





9 solid buff color. Hea laying “tess 
$1, $2, $3 per 15. ecm 10,” gu3 ‘per_ 100. Cire 
free. WILLIAM Holyoke,” Mass. 
PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS—Rhode Istand Reds, 
, both combs; White Wy. Rocks; Light 
and Dark Brahmas: Single © nite and Brown 


No injury to} 


THE ORCHARD OUTLOOK 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
American At a cost of onty FIVE 
anything you wish 
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| 1800, 5600, $9; 500 
tatoes, $2. List 
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YORKSHIRE pigs. ROBERT | 


LARGE ENGLISH 
D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


(21) 68% 


MALE HELP WANTED 








FOR SALE—Bay pony, gelding, » sound. 
GEO COURTNEY, Mercer, Pa. gag ate 





© I -C PIGS, Ayrshire calves. COTTON, 
Friendship, Ny. > 





MEN WANTED—To prepare for next railway 

mail, internal reven customs and ex- 
ns. $50 to monthiy. Annual vaca- 

tions. Short advancement. No 
“lay offs.” Common education sufficient. Country 


and city residenis stabd equal chances. Poiiticn! 
influence unnecessary. Over 15,000 + og ye t» 








CABBAGE PLANTS-——500,000 hardy, cold frame 
Early - —» @ Wakefield, large Charleston ae 

and Earty Summer plants em to ship. 
1000; 5000, $7; 500, $1. 400,000 Rarliana, Chalk's 
Jewel, Dwarf Stone — Stone tomato plants, $2 per 
Peppers, Sweet 


5 po- 
free. Sone but heavy stocky plants 
sent out. Liberal count. (‘Please send me 13,000 
more Jersey Wakefield Catia plats as 300m a8 you 


receive this order. I some of the plants 
' —10,000—this yy and they were the filvest and 
best plants I ever bought.” Jacob ae _ eaare, 
New ) “safe delivery and satisfa guar- 
4 Fr. . BOCHELLE & SONS, , —- 5. 








FOR SALE—Egzs for Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns, Single Comb Lest Rhode 
Istand Reds, White . American Domi- 
niques. One. sitting, $1; two sittings, $1.75; three 
sittings, $2.75; 100 eggs. or 5c per sitting at 
yards. Wy $2 = sitting. R. H. 
SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, N Y i 

BUFF WYANDOTTES. Good aod color; | 

four $2 . 


fine pens. 
$10 per 100. Buff tage 2 oe 





Leghorns; T0% 





CABBAGE PLANTS—<% aiillion strong, stocky, well- 
rooted ship May 15, 60 cents per 
thousand, Enkhuizen Glory, All!-Head 
Kacly, Succession, Flat Dutch, Sure Head Mam- 


and examinations. 
REG : ¢ We are ing candidates men. FRANKLIN 

. ey? OiC PIGS. ANSEL FAUCETT, Dep't S 21, Rochester, N Y¥. 
| eS RS oe Pairs mated. &. WICKS, MEN W. try coming railway wail, in- 
Graft ternal revenue and post office examinations, §50 to 
ae a Anaveah — agg" eo. 

rer on en! 

AND NURSERY STOCK 15,000 appoin’ thie ear. Uniuanee  Gnebees- 


for dates of coming exanti- 
Candidates prepared 
Dept T 19, Roches- 


tments 
sary. Write immediately 
nations in your neighborhood. 
free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
ter, NY. 





MEN ee a fremen and brakemen on = 
railroads; age to 35. Experience unnecessary 
strike ; i Firemen $100 montis. 
conduct o 


oP positions monthly. State age; pom 
RAILWAY SSOCIATION, Hoom 117, 227 
Street, hrookiyn, N Y¥. 








Monroe 





office clerks, 
aps - 


SERVICE zg 8c HOOLS. 


WANTED—Ralitway mail clerks, post 
carriers, mtal clerks, ——e 
ployees. $600 to $1500. Preparat 
pointed. AMERICAN CIVIL 
Dept 223, Rochester. N Y 














moth Red Rock, Danish Ball Head, Danish Round WAnse> mas mall clerks, postoffice clerks, 
Head and Red Danish ready to ship June 10. Cel- carriers, customs employes, departmental § clerks. 
ery ay at rock bottem prices July 1. JAMES Salary $600 to $1500. reparation free unless ap- 
THOMAS & SONS, Chester, N J. pointed. bis 3 AMERICAN SCHOOLS, Depi. 219, 
laige and precuctive, ‘inp socerd were ef Ad, berries 
ee - an ict as reco here rries | v 

to quart and $300 from half acre. $3.25 thousand. SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
Brandywine, Michel's Early and other varie- . 


ties, $2.25 thousand. Asparagus roots, Pa to, two 
i HARRY L. SQUIRES, 


und, N'Y 





delivery, } a; 
eges $1, 15; = 108. F. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 





EGGS—Brouze and biack turkeys, $3 per 12. Lang- 
shans, Silver Hamburgs, Buff Rocks, Houdans, Indian 


| games, Pearl guineas, Pekin and Muscovy ducks, §1 


NS en 


| Wyandotte 





| for 15. 





} 


. | Ear MeMURRAT. Gunseroort NY. 


ee 


per ~ Circular for stamp. CLARK BROS, Free- | 


port, 





PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES, Partridge ocks, 
— Ss sone Runner Sucks 13 
1. Ctreular, arieties. HIRE 
PIONKER POULTRY YARDS. Berkshire, N ¥. 
BABY CHICKS, strong, lively a a each. 
Single Comb White Leghorns, vigorous 
Safe delivery Th 


eases stock. 
WESLEY GRINNELIL, Sodus, N Y. 


THE FARMERS’ FOWL, a Comb Beds; 
winter layers on earth. Eggs sitting. Gotalon a A 
~, DEER CREEK POULTR FARM, Richland, 











hbred, White Leghorus; 
; $9 per 100; safe delivery. 
E. COOLE, Frenchtown, N J. 


ROSE COMB REDS. yearling hens, $18. 
Great laying strain of superior utility stock. Maggs. 
NORA B. GOSNELL, Delaware, 0, 


BABY CHICKS—Thoro 
just hatched, best layers; 
Booklet. 








LIGHT _—a and Gold and Silver Laced 
natohing, $1 pe ib. G. E. 


for 
LAWRENCE Farmingdak, 


FOR SALE—A 


trio Toulouse ! 
laying, at $10. Address “OLD HOMESTEAD T° POUL ! 
TRY Selden, L f. 


FARM, 
20 2 Beee $i. Reds, C3 Wrsedetin, ay egy 
Mir other List free Ll 
BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 











GOLDEN AND SILVER 
a ducks; eggs, 15, $1. 
Mineral Springs, N Y. 


Wyandottes, Indian 
ZENAS LAWYER, 








7) 





CABBAGE PLANTS —Saeaet> Glory (the 
ye best ~ * direct from — selected ‘seed, 
own Som ucers in Hol- 

Tand, et this i “fo00, $1.50; 


» booking orders. Cata- 


Tae 
Eng iA DRAKE, Seedsman, Chester, New 
A. 





$10 per ton, f o b cars. Send for free 
“How to Grow Aitaita. e 
VILLE, Chest Springs, Ca 





SEED age bag Walter - Raleigh, 
grown. free from blight - Ml diseases (best 
for main crop), $2.75 CEDAR SIDE 
FARM, Cole Griggs, K 2, Newburgh, NY. 





SURPLUS RADISH SEED—Early Scarlet Turnip, 
White Tip, Long Searlet, White Icicle, Box, Stras- 
burg, Scariet China, 45 cents Ib, postpaid. J. AUG 
DRAKE, Chester, N J. 


. H. SOMER- 
=. } 


state 


TED ALFALFA SOIL, 5c per hundrea | ‘mers. We charge 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Ald Seciety has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Mest 
of them are without experience, are able- 
bodied and willing to work. They speak little or ne 
Buelish. although many of them speak German. If 
you can make of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single or mar- 
.. We are a philanthropic orsantantion, whose 
is to assist and encourage a to become 

no commission or or 
employee. Address FARM aes BUREA , i 
Second Avenue, New York City 





ITALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists 
plied free of charge by the LABOR INFORMATION 
OFFICE FOR ITALIANS. 5° Lafayette Street, New 
York City (telephone 1198 Franklin). 





to work on 
Brookiya. 


GERMAN AMERICAN bor, 


18, ts 
fore: CHARLES KOTH, 1527 Madison St, 








SEED POTATOES, best ay Noreas, ae 
a rp Sir Walters, $2 barrel. Japa 
25 per bushel. EXCELSIOR STOC K 


$1. 
FARM, Waterioo. NY. 


TURNIP SEED—Strap Leaf, Cow Horn, Golden 
= ae Globe, Aberdeen, White Dutch, Egg, 
7 ib. postpaid. J. AUG DRAKE, Chester, 








CHOICE SEED CORN, strawberry plants, eggs 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


FOR SALE—Marinette county, Wisconsin, improved 
i great rgains, ready for immediate 








from —— poultry. Catalog free. JOHN W. 
Marion: Station, Md. dairy farms at 
ONION SEED—Yellow ney Danvers, Red Globe, 


} Mm $1 Ib, postpaid. J. AUG DRAKE, 


Chester, N J 





PLUM FARMER raspberry sets after April 20, $7, 
jee: strawberry, 8 WALTER 1 BENSON, Hastings, 





CARMAN SEED POTATOES grown free from 
FARM iT 

















RHODE ISLAND RED eggs for hatching, $1 pe: 
Heavy winter layers. HARRY NEVINS, 


ROSE COMB REDS—Fine stock; eggs $5 per blight. COWLES . Osceola, N Y. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write TaaNk HOMNING. DAHLIAS, 25, $1; Gladioli, 100, $1. Catalog 
= Rul tree. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 

EGG STRAIN, an oe hite Leghorns weigh- 

4 Tbs. Eggs, 15. a WM FOULTZ, SWEET POTATO PLanye. red and yellow. 
}  ~ Ra 2. Pa. — a ACKERMAN, Vineland, 
EGGS. BRONZE TURKEY, $3 uw Pekin duck, 
Blue Andalusian, $1 per 13. JOHNSTON, MISCELLANEOUS 
Homer City, Pa. e 
263-EGG STRAIN a Comb White Leghorn: PATENTS PRODUCE fortunes. Prizes for Patents. 
. Circular GRANT MOYER, For | Book on patents. “‘Hints to inventors.” “Inventions 
Piain, N Y. needed.”” “‘Why some inventors fail.” All sent free. 


Special list of possible buyers, to our clients. Send 

sketch or model for search of patent office 
recor Local representatives in 300 cities and 
towns. Our Mr Greel was formerly acting com- 
issi of patents and as such had full charge of 








fifteen. 

Perry, N.Y. 

REGAL — WYANDOTTES are layers and 
age: eggs, Sc each. LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, | 





"RHODE ISLAND RED eges—Prize winning stock, 
$5 hundred. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 





WHITE GORPINGTONS, cockerels, putllets. Cook 
strain. HOMER COWGILL, Deleware, Ohio. j 





Ss eg oe 8S C White 3 a eggs, $1 | 
W. HAYS, Gasport, 





BUCKEYES— er_iayers. Pe St os 15; 
$5 per 100. W. CASE. Kennedy .N 


SINGLE COMB 
EBY MOURER, Mercersburg, Pa. 





exes «= $1. 





BOURBON RED turkey eggs, $3 per ten. GEO 
LEHMAN, Lashley. Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 

















COLLAE PUPS, 2 2 black, sable and white, 1 sable 
and black; all males. other good heeler, $5 each. 
JOHN DEINING GER, Parnassus, Pa. 

a 1OT SABLE and white Scotch Collies 

raised. Great kers, $4, $5. LUTHER 
FALKEY, Phelps, N ¥. 

HOMERS, Monéains, Maltese. Tos FOGG, 
Bridgeton. -N J. 

LIivE STOCK 

LARGE IMPROVED English Yorkshire service 
boars and March from imported stock. iG. | 
CURTIS, Alfalfa Rochester, N Y. | 





HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN bull calves for sale, dam | outside 
for prices. G 


ROB- 





AYRSnHIRES—Al 
r 


Ste soe Be | 


~ gt or large the — 
and 


lication, 
-applegton," adance | 


the U 8S patent office. GREELEY & McINTIRE, 
patent attorneys, Washington, D C. 


DONT LET YOUR money be idle. However 
it should be working 

in something. If you 
"reocenpitsh this with safety, 
president 





| = 
mt to know how to 


i we to HERBERT 
Orange Judd 


MYRI | 
Company, 439 Lafayette Bt, New York | 


120 acres 2 miles from court house of 
Marinette, Wis, fine buildings; price $10,000. 131 
acres adjoining Porterfield, Wis, 60 res cleared; 
good buildings; price $6500. 160 acres % mile from 
Porterfield, Wis, 90 acres under cultivation; splendid 
land; fair buildings; price $6500. 300 acres good land 
adjoining town of Ellis Junction, Wis, 

cleared, in high state of cultivation, balance fine 
woods woven wire fence; fine buildings; 
price $15, of choice 
hardwood — which we will sell in tracts te sult, 
prices ranging from $7.50 to 
descriptive booklet and map. 
live agents—good proposition for the 
for particulars. SKIDMORE LAND COMPANY. 
“Good Farm Lands,”’ Box 56-F, Marinette, Wis. 





100 ACRES, $2800. 10 choice cows, all machinery 
and equipment imeluded with this money- 
farm; flelds cut 40 tons hay, soll especially 


adapted to corn and 
ample wood, variety fruit; 
big barn, 
door; to settle affairs quickly, the low price for all 
is only $2800, part cash; it is the biggest bargain on 
the market today; all detsils and traveling instruc- 
tions to see this ‘and others from 
‘Strout’s New Big Farro Catalog N b 
Station 1096. KE. A. STROUT, 47 w Béth St, cor 
Bway, New York 





a A HAY and 15 bushels of “shelled 
acre, 0 crops on the ay 
fand is io possible Seems. For "information about 
this wonderful aR . address STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE, Doon * Del. 
VERY FINE LAYING, productive farm of 
is timber tha 


acres, 
d feet of lumber 6 miles from station. 


i“ 








PROTECT YOUR IDEAS—We share risk of patent 

adyance attorney fee, $5 cash; draw- 
MILO B. STEVENS & CO. 
Established 1864. 840 Fourteenth Street, Washington, 
D C; 356 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


ALL BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, rural science, 
fruits and flowers, Tive anu. Col. poultry, for school: 


house or 1842. ORANGE JUDD 
C0, 650d. La Lantarecte St, New Catalog free, in- 





York. 





covers, water- 
New York. 
ST jf FOUTS be Go etme. For yard or field. 
CHRI prices, Sink 


Write L. F. STIE "a Grove, 
Ww Va. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents s Word 
AGENTS WANTED 


biatn, canvas, Plant bed 
or 
123 Chambers St. 

















AGENTS—To sell ft ae Oils, belts, hose, 
varnish, to factories. ores, threshers 
rge cities. MANUF A ERS OIL AND 

. Cleveland, Ohio 


sel our Heety Tool, 12 
AGHNTS—$5 daily selling 


Se free. 





THUR TATReT -MARERTC 


: cloth, ete. HENRY | 


| 


@red th 
basement barn, 10 | house for 
FRANK BOARDMAN, Owego, N Y. 





148 ACRES. . -room, nicely ._—¥ house. Tim- 
ber and wood. — | a pI granary. 
Apples, pears aS once See $3000. 
2 om. y HALL’S AEM KGENC Owego, Tioga 
0, 


FARMS FOR SALE—Stock, grain, truck, poultry, 
water fronts and gunning shores; mild climate; 
fish and oysters. C. 8. DAY, Pocomoke City, Md. 


DELAWARE FARMS, good land, healthful cli- 
mate, bargains, full description in free 1910 catalog. 
CHAS M. HAMMOND, Milford, Delaware. 


Two VIRGINIA FARMS for sale. improved, 
mooth, tim! 7 and 185 acres, $10 per acre. 
; SINGLETON DIGGS, Lynchburg, Va. 

















A A Sells a Large Stock of Poultry 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Regarding my ex- 
perience with the Farmers’ Exchange 


| department of the American Agricul- 


turist I have to say one must have a 
large stock on hand when using the 
Farmers’ Exchange department, or he 
will find his mail a burden. When in 
need you will surely hear from me 
again.—[George Farnsworth, New 
London, O. 
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The Right Roof 


An Important Part of Every Building Often 
Hastily Decided Upon---Merits of Slate and 
Other Reofings Discussed. 


Edward Hall, in a ‘‘ Treatise on Build- 
ing and Ornamental Stones,’’ puts the 
case thus, ‘‘Slates are chiefly used for 
roofing houses and public gs, and 
are valuable in proportion to their com- 
pactness and durability, their smooth- 
ness of surface, their uniformity of 
quality and incapacity for absorbing 
water. ’ 

Prof. J. L. Stone, New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, says: ‘‘We are very favorable 
to slate roofs for farm buildings. I have 
a slate roof on own house and it has 

ven me no trouble during the ten years 

has been in use.”’ 

Cement and Slate, a leading periodical 
of the building trade, published the fol- 
lewing concise and competent summing 
u 





p: 

‘*Many advantages are claimed for 
slate, which seems io be designed by na- 
ture for use where a clean, non-absorb- 
ent surface is required. It is strong and 
durable and can be made neat and even 
beautiful. The surface is smooth; it will 
not retain dirt or moisture.’’ 

Slate is smooth—like tin; strong—like 
iron; and so on. But no other roofin 
material combines all the good points o 
a perfect roofing. Iron rusts, It is worth- 
less inten years. Slate does not rust and 
it wears five, ten, even fifteen times as 
long as iron. It shares with shingles the 
power of regulating extremes of tempera- 
ture. But it excels all other materials as 
a roofing, for it is cleaner, needs no pre- 
servatives, lasts longer, is less expensive 
and is absolutely fireproof. 

Copper, lead, tin cost more in the be- 

inning—and fail to compete in dura- 
ility. Felt, shingles, iron cost less to 
put on, but soon catch ome to their 
weak resisting power. e yearly loss 
of efficiency in a shingle roof, for in- 
stance, being 35 cents persquare. In the 
same time wear and tear affect a good 
sea en or purple slate roof (the most 
durable of all varieties), not to exceed 
thirty-six mills. In other words, one 
slate roof equals six shingle roofs, and 
even then is a better investment, for 
while six wornout shingle roofs are 
worth nothing, a century old slate roof 
still has its price. One sold at Delta, Pa., 
sean for example, brought close to 
the ruling market price after being in 
service ninety-three years. 





Why not Have a Roof 


That Never Wears out? 


You @an be saved of all the trouble and ex- 
pense of a leaky roof forever. You can have 
a roof on your home or barn 
that will enhance its value— 
reduce fire or spark risks— 
last as long as the building 
stands—never need nting 





or repairs—and it will actually cost you less 


than any other kind you can name. 
In justice to yourself and your 


Sea Green and Purple 


Roofing Slate 


is absolu uniform in quality, is inexpensive and 

wears forever. By ft, in durability, service 
satisfaction, aff artificial tions are 

ected an as 

as the maf: univ satisfac- 

tory Sea Green or le Slate which 

every contractor, or roofer, 

who knows at all 

about roofing ma recommend to you, 


containing sixteen pages of specific, prac- 
tical, timely and helpful hints that will 

gave you money in the final selection of a 

new roofing for any buiiding on your farm, ° 
Simply sign sad mai) the coupon below and ** (7 *a Te 
we will send your copy by return mail. ve 


(Roofs That Never Wear Out) 
112 Clark Street, Granville, N.Y. 


U  Segeesace.. § 


American Sea Green Slate 
112 Olark Street, Granville, N. Y- 
Send the Book ‘‘Roofs’’ and aame of the nearest dealer in 
Roofing Slate to this address: 





SS TB | 





sensneees:Sign and ACail this Coupon Todays=*=*=00~ 








NMG . .ccceseccessevesvecccccesocoscvcesscocscoecscocesecse 
Address ....+0 eeeeeceseveveces seeeseeenee seeeeeerese seesees 
TOWN ... casccecceescesce seenececeess SOMCM ..005 sovesecees 
Btyle ROP ...06.esceeees aeecescececeds Sererrrtrrrtrrrrrrett 
Appremtenate BOO. « .0000.0cccecccvsvevessssservesvesssines 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GEAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





























Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot 1910 | 1909 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1908 
Chicago 1.10 | 1.95 | 62 | 29 434 | st 
New York | 1.14 | 1.40 | 63} | 81 |. 60 
Boston ..| — — | 604 | 944 684 
Toledo . . | 1.084 | 1.40 | 58) | .73 |. 57 
St.Louis . i 1.43 | 62 | 2 4 o 
Liverpool | 1.19 tr a |. te TS 





In wheat it has been a case of fur- 
ther uncertainty, the Chicago market 
showing violent changes, weak and 
strong by turn. For a time, wheat 
was poorly supported, May delivery, 
in fact, selling off 3c under realizing 
sales, this at a time when crop con- 
ditions seemed very much better. 
Then came a flood of advices of crop 
damage to the growing plant, opera- 
tors on the short side of the market 
not waiting to verify these, but bid- 
ding up prices rapidly 2@3c. ,After 
selling close to $1.06 p bu, May sold 
up to 1.08%. July, which had 
hovered around the dollar point, ad- 
vanced to better than 1.03, with Sept 
both under and over the dollar level. 

The bullish. influences were a swift 
change a few days ago to high tem- 
peratures in the southwest, accom- 
panied by many reports of damage to 
wheat fields east of the Mo river, 
and some advices of the appearance 
of insect pests. While it was impossi- 
ble to fully hold the advance, this 
shows the sensitive temper. of wheat 
traders, Foreign markets. were gen- 
erally weak. Bearish operators made 
much of Tex reports of big acreage. 

More seasonable weather in the 
corn belt resulted in some weakness, 
May corn declining 1c or more to 
level under 580 p bu, with July 6ic 
efore show of recovery, and that 
feeble. The cash demand. for old 
corn was. rather poor, with a moder- 
ate outlet on eastern account. No 
corn.in store 58@59c, lower grades 
56 @ 57c. 

The oats market was weak in spite 
of contradictory reports as to dam- 
age to the young plants by reason of 
the Apr freeze. But through better 
weather and through sympathy with 
other cereals prices sagged 1@1%c, 
May down to a 4ic basis, and July 
under 40c before any turn for the 
better. New crop. deliveries were 
weak with some trading in Sept at 
88 @39c, standard oats in store 42%c. 

Rye was easy in tone, but extreme- 
ly dull, No 2-to go to store quotable 
around 78c p bu. 

Barley offerings were restricted, 
and while the demand was tame, 
practically everything was. absorbed 
at fully recent prices, malting grades 
55@65c p bu, feed barley 48@53c. 

Timothy seed was dull and easy 
around $4.40 p 100 Ibs for prime, 
clover 11.25, hungarian 1.75@2, mil- 
lets 2@ 2.50. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





























Cattle | # 8h 
Per 100 Ibs. « — rd 
1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
Chtengo $8.40 |$7.15 | $9.60 |$7.45 |$8.15 |$6.75 
New York | 8.10 | 6.75 |10.10| 7.80 | 7.7% | 6.00 
Buffalo 8.40 | 6.65 | 10:20 | 7.85 | 7.65 | 6.50 
KansasCity| 8.25 | 6.60 | 9.45/ 7.25 | $.00| 6.40 
Pittsburg | 8.40) 6.60 |10.10| 7.75 | 7.40 | 5.25 
At. Chicago, demand continues 


greatest on medium to good beef cat- 
tle. The shipping demand is largely 
for kinds. that do not cost too much. 
General interest centers about grades 
with $7@7.75 p 100 Ibs. Stockers and 
feeders have been in light supply and 
some of the poorer stuff not moving 
easily. Some of the heavier lots were 
bought by packers. 


Beef steers, choice to prime heavy....... $7.85@ 8.50 
ONY -GEP NOG, atikné ovsncanticicesbbaneas 6.15@ 7.40 
Dry Witeher cows.............cceeceteee BTE@ 5.40 
ES <6 targhond endiaiadtge «sv gheanikthe 4.80@ 17.40 
SOT «WUD etn eh 060s Swi cnwsocces cur 5.50@ 6,50 
Poor to fair camming stock.............. 2.50@. 3.50 
Veal calves, fair to prime........6.6.0.. 6.50@ 8.25 
Stockers, weighing 500 to 700 Ibs........ 5.50@ 6:10 
Fair to selected feeders................. 5.60@ 6.75 
Milch cows and springers, each.......... 25.00@70.00 

About 5 weeks ago the price of 
hogs was hovering around the lle 
mark, now quotations have lowered 
to about the level of early Mar, or 


around 9%c. Prices are now 2c high- 
er than a year ago and 4c more than 
2 years ago. At the six largest west- 
ern markets receipts from Jan 1 up 








ancn, which will. take water from a 
lake some 40 miles back in the moun- 
tains, and convey it into the now dry 


to Apr 29 were practica:ly 2,024,000 
less than a year igo, Packers have 
lately showed _a2 disposition to stay 
out of the market. All grades and 
weights sell at $9.30@9.65 p 100 Ibs. 

Sheep and lamb quotations are not 
as high as in the recent t. Top 
price on sheep is about 15 p 100 


ee with bulk passing over scales at} 


25 @ 7.85. Shorn native wethers range 
7.75@8.35 p 100 Ibs, native ewes 4. 
@7.50, bucks 4.50@6.50. Shorn na- 
tive lambs bring 6@9.35. 


The Horse Market 


Demand is urgent on all kMmds of 
horses. Eastern cities are ~well rep- 
resented in bids for draft horses at 

75 ea. Demand comes from as 
far east as N EB, prices ranging 140@ 
170. Market is firm on ali classes. 


At Baltimore, receipts of calves are 


eomparatively light, and market is 
steady, with choice veal calves selling 
at 9%c p Ib, fair to good 9@9%c, 
calves from nearby points by rail 10c. 
Sheep and lamb market is steady, with 
No 1 sheep selling at 4% @5ec p Ib, 
sheared 2% @3c, bucks 3% @4%¢e, 
spring !ambs 10@11c. Lavespigs, as to 
weight, $2@3 ea, shotes 3@5. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or — an advance usually se- 
cur 





Apples 
At New York, demand is_ rather 
light and tone weak. Spy selling at 


Fon coke. = none ly Poy * 9 ee > 
Vis » Treenin - 
set 2.75@3.25. f Ps 


Beans 


At New York, trede is moving 
slowly. Good to choice marrow $2.75 
@2.85, medium and pea beans 2.20@ 
2.25, red kidney 3.30@3.35, yellow eye 
3.15, Cal lima 38. 


Begs 

At New York, arrivals continue 
large. Market is a shade firmer on 
all strictly fresh eggs; Pa, N Y and 
nearby hennery 23@25c doz, West- 
ern 22@23c, southern @2lc, duck 
eggs 22@27c, goose 30@35c. 

At Chicago, trade is fair and con- 
aumption holding up well, but outside 








IT SLUGS HARD 
Coffee a Sure and Powerful Bruiser. 





“Let your coffee slave be denied his 
cup at its appointed time! Headache— 
sick stomach—fatigue like unto death. 
I know it all in myself, and have seen 
it in others. Strange that thinking, 
reasoning beings will persist in its 
use,” says a Topeka, Kansas, man. 

He says further that hé did not be- 
gin drinking coffee until after he was 
twenty years old, and that slowly it 
began to poison him, and affect his 
Se through his nervous system. 

“Finally, I quit coffee and the condi- 
tions slowly disappeared, but one cold 
morning the smell of my wife’s coffee 
was too much for me and I took a cup. 
Soon I was drinking my regular al- 
lowance, tearing down brain and 
nerves by the daily dose of the 
nefarious concoction. 

“Later, I found my breath coming 
hard and frequent fits of nausea, and 
then I was taken down with bilious 
fever. 

“Common sense came to mé and I 
quit coffee for good and went back 
to Postum. I at once began to-gain 
and have had no returns of my bilious 
symptoms, headache, dizziness, or 
vertigo. 

“I now have health, bright thoughts, 
and added weight, where before there 
was invalidism, the blues, and a skel- 
eton-like condition of the body. 

“My brother quit coffee because of 
its effect on his health and now uses 
Postum. He could not stand the 
nervous strain while using coffee, but 
keeps well on Postum. 

“Miss F., I know personally, was in, 
capable of doing a day’s work while 
she was using coffee. She quit it and 
took up Postum and is now well and 
has perfectly steady nerves.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs, “There’s a Reac 
on.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and fall of human 
interest, 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till.it.” 

. 


Every Home Can Now 
Have Good, Bright Light 


At Moderate Cost 
Everywhere, in country homes, the demand 
Me Pre tiekiotight that ie bright and {27 
s afr. 
reaching and free from constant annoyance. 
ive families are rapidly abandon- 
kerosene, It d 


ing use of joesu’t pay to 
use it now, have found Aome made 
Gas to be cheaper, brighter and far safer. 


220,000 Families Now Use 


Home Made Gas-Light 
No city convenience that the farm can pos. 
sess gives more comfort to the whole family 
than this modern system of lighting. Won't 
you let your family join this 226,000? For the 
cost ip ees than kerosene light if you use the 





Generator 


More than 20,000 put in our light last year. 

Aud the sales this year are even greater. 
This is the Gencrator that has been adopted 

for United States Light Houses. And all fire 

insurance authorities endorse this as the 

safest light you can use. 
This 


( . The gas used in cities 
burns 10'times as fast as this and its light is 
not as white, as bright, as cool or as soft and 
good for the eyes. 

With this gas you can light barns and 
stables. For cooking it is better thas gasoline. 


Get this FREE Book 
"Learn all about this great modern conven- 
ience. Let us mail you our free book, 
16 on “Modern Lighting.” Send for it today, 

J. B. COLT CO. 
61 A Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 












































9p Freight 
“BRECO” = 
ar et, te 
° 
cuy Kind of | worthofoente line f” 
oa ot oh ithe | S600 Rel cee 
Evaranteed RECO,” * Why yas 1Ply $136 
more? Investigate, and you will | 45-Ib. Roll 


orde> here today. 

BOOK AND SAMPLE 
lowe FEC 
monials of 

Service. Waterproof and 

yt pn Pe pr rea 
‘ement a 

Write today. 
The Breese Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept. 12. Cincinnati, 0, 











The Business of | 
Dairying 
By Prof. C. B. Lane 


The Best Book Ever Published on 














the Subject 
The treatment of the entire subject is 
thoroughly practicai, hei ipally a <e- 


seri of the methods } practiced hy the 
author, and which after a lifetime of «x- 
rience and study he has found most ad-an- 
us. Separate chapters are devote (0 

the importance of the airy, pazedslog; and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the ry cow 
and the dairy sire, dairy standard, care «11d 
feed of the dairy cow, care of the calf 1:\'k- 
when to have cows come fresh. fers 
their value, care ofethe milk, device ‘or 
ripening cream, churning, marketing (0)'Y 
butter, the dairy barn, sil . 
Llaneous 






ce topies, necessary appliances 
veneral hints, iry remedies. ‘ofessor 
Lane has made a life study of advanced 













book is well illustrated, 5 12x73 1-2 wit) 
204 pages. 
PRICE: net $1.25 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette St. | New York 


































fiuten 26, hominy <0, O11 meal 4, 
timothy hay 17, prairie 10@12, 
Straw 8@9, oat 6.50, wheat do. 


Farnsw orth, New 







again. —[George 
London, 0 


RSHIRES—All ages. Beautiful calves from large | one. Lighta 
rye | producing cows, CHARLES RYDER & SON. Bar- j THOMAS MFG COMP. 
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is restricted “and *puying for 
miore- Best 3 Re- 
are fivavy. eggs 
“ground 2%e - 

=22c, goose We. 
i Fresh Fruits 

st New York, Strawberries are in 
f supply and market frregular, 
wg rod to best stock.séelling at 7@ 

pat. 





Hay and Straw 


At. New York, the hay market is 
steady on top grades, but low grade 
in heavy- Supply and dull. Clover ae 
mixed hay move slowly. Rye stra 
is steady. Prime timothy $1, 10 Lisp 

Ibs, mixed clover 1.05@1.10, pure 
, long tye. straw. 65@70c, oat 
and wheat 0c. 

wm Hides 


At New York; market for: country 
hides firm, but buying is mot very ac- 
tivé; with- country slaughter steer 
hides, weighing 60 lbs or over, 10@ 
10%c' p ‘tb, cow 9% @10c, bull 8% @ 
9%e, calf = 20@23c, horse. hides 
$2,495 @ 2.70 ea. 

Mill Feeds 


Ai. New York. demand jis rather 
light, but prices steady. with coarse 
western spring bran in 100-lb sacks 
$22.60: p ton, standard middhings 23.15, 
réd dog in 140-lb sacks 2835, linseed 
oil meal 37c, kiln-dried- corn meal 3 
@3.70, p 196-Ib sack, white 155@1.60 
p 1064bs, hominy 3.65 p bbl, brewers’ 
meal 1.65 p 100 ibs, grits. 1.69, flakes 
2.05,. gluten -feed 27@27.95, Syracuse 

oints 26. 40@ § 27.385, Philadelphia 
D640 27.55, cottonseed meal 33.10@ 
35.10 at New York -city rate points, 


Onions 


ee" New York, onions sell promptly 
when, showing good. quality... New on- 
ions-are in light supply except Tex, 
which are held firmly... Holders are 
asking $1.65@2-p cra for best stock, 
old sell at 3@4 p bbi, or 2@3 p 100- 
Ih bag, - 

At Chicago, market is easy, Tex 
onions arriving freely and trade mod- 
erate. Old onions steady and supply 
limited. New Tex yellow and white 
$1.40@1.60 -p cra. 

Winter onion prices were too low 
and .there was little money in the 
crop.... Looks as though we would 
have the usual acreage. Old onions 
have“ been ‘sold:—-{W. G. B., Lake 
County, O. 

We are sold out of last year’s on- 
ion .erep, which was profitable. Acre- 
age will be the same.—[T. N., Seneca 
County, O. 

Onton acreage will be normal and 
outlook is fair. Last season’s crop 
was not a financial success. —[{F. C, 
O.,: Whitley County, Ind. 

We will have about a normal acre- 
age of onions. Local market has been 
fair, although averaging lower than 
Boston. Cost of weeding will pre- 
vent any great increase in acreage.— 
[A  S., Hampden County, Mass, 

Q@nion acreage will be less than 
last- season. No old stock, remains.— 
[T."N.-G., Racine County, Wis. 

Acreage of onions will be increased 
40-to 50%. Last year’s stock sold at 
good - prices, but storing was not very 
profitable. All the crop is sold. This 
year’s growth, is four weeks ahead of 
time—[C. A. C., Allegan County, 


Mich. 
Onion acreage will be increased 
perhaps’ 2%. We planted two weeks 


earlier than usual. Last crop was 
profitable and is practically all sojd, 
late quotations being $2.50 p 100 Ibs. 
[A. H. G., Hampshire County, Mass. 

More acreage will be devoted to 
onions this year. They were profit- 
able to some farmers and a few hun- 
dred bushels are left, selling at $2 p 
bu. Plants are looking well.—{J. W., 
Orange County, N Y. 

Onion beds are all sowed under fa- 
vorable conditions, and acreage is 
slightly increased. No stock is on 
hand, and we received an average of 
b0c p-bu last year.—[F. D. N., Rens- 
sSelaer County, N Y 


Potatoes 


At New York, old potatoes in heavy 
supply, but prices have fallen so- low 
that some speculative demand has de- 
veloped. and trade is a little better, 
especially on fcy stock. Old potatoes 

n bulk p 180 Ibs 87c@$1.25, p bag 
70c@1, new potatoes in moderate re- 
re with Fila stock selling mainly 
at 3.50@4-p bbl, No 1 white 3.25@ 

50. Bermuda ~" gg is moving slow- 
ly up to 4.50 p 
_ At Chicago, arn is fair. Market 
is possibly a shade firmer and higher, 

ith fey Rural, Burbank or King 
selling at 28@3ic p bu. 

“atatoes are selling in. this county 


p, doz, duck. 


THE LATEST ~-MARKETS 


at We p | A e- D. N. Rensselaer 
County, -N Ww. 
Our starch factory started Apr 12, 
“and the prospects are that ee will get 
a good run this spring. are pay- 
ing for potatoes from 40c p bbl down, 
according to quality. About five years 
ago we had a run ;t this time of year 
of about 1800 bbls, but do not expect 
it to be as large this year. The tend- 
ency is te reduce the potato acreage 
this year. Those who rented ground 
and had fertilizer bills to pay are 
pretty well discouraged.—[(G. W. A., 
Aroostook County, Me. 


Poultry 


Demand for live poultry oe eet 
active. Nearby broilers bring ¢ —— 
p pr;.fowls 20@2i1c p Ib, roosters 15c, 
turkeys 14@16c, ducks 10@416¢, 
pigeons 35c p pr. Supplies of iced 
poultry continue moderate, but de- 
mand very slow and tone easy; roast- 
ing chickens 21@24c p ib, mixed 
weights 17@21c, western fowls in bxs 
18@20c, prime white sguats, weigh- 
ing 7 to 9 Ibs p doz, 3.75@4.25 

At Chicago, supplies of live poultry 
continue: light and market lower. 
Fowls sell at lic p Ib, roosters I2c. 


Vegetables 

Demand ‘for asparagus is fairly ac- 
tive at wide range of prices, bringing 
$1@3-p doz bchs. Beets and carrots 
weak, 6 C beets bringing $2@4 p 100 
behs, carrots $1@3, cabbage 4 in 
heavy su ply and demand active, 
bringing 2 .0@3 p cra. Cucumbers 
are firm at $1.50@2.75 p bskt, kale 
and spinach more plentiful at 30@ 
50c, celery is selling slowly at 85c@ 
$1.50 p case. Peas in good supply 
and lower at $1@1.75 p r rad- 


= 


ishes 85@65, wash $1@1. Pp Ps 
turnips 70c@$1. tomatoes 12 Dp 
carrier. 


I think probably the cabbage acre- 
age in this vicinity will be about the 
same as last season, although seed is 
high-priced and scarce. Lice lessened 
the crop fully a half at. this loading 
station last fall, but on account of the 
Lyons beet factory going out of busi- 
ness. [I think the cabbage acreage 
will be nearly as usual.—[F. N. D., 
Halis Corners, N Y. 


Wool 


At New York, a slight increase in 
activity in wool has been noted. 
Washed fleeces at the leading sea- 
board markets of O, Pa and W Va 
XX are quoted at 33@34c p Ib, X 31 
@32c, O and Pa fine Delaine 36c, un- 
washed 26@27c, combing and cloth- 

25@26c, % blood O combing 33 
eeu 26c, % combing 31@32e, 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York  Bostor Chicago 
1910... 30% 31 28% 
1909.. 28 2 26 
1908.. 26 26 ; 25 


At New York, supply is moderate 
and arrivals meet fair demand. Total 


receipts last week about pkgs 
more than previous week. Good to 
best- cmy butter 29%. @30%c p Ib, 


state dairy in tubs @Wke. 

At Chicago, good to choice cmy 
sells at 27@28%c p Ib. Dairy butter 
is firm at 25@ ‘ 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, trade is fair and new 
full cream cheese in good demand, 
but undertone is slightly uneasy. For 
good size purchases 13%c still marks 
top figure. The old cheese situation 
is without change, skim is somewhat 
easier and irregular. Full cream old, 
special 17Yc p lb, new 13%c, skim 8 
@l1ic. 

At Chicago, arrivals are only mod- 
erate. Old full cream twins l5c p 
Ib, new 13%. 

At Canton, on Apr 30, 1000 tubs 
were sold at 29c p Ib, same price as 
Past two weeks. Corresponding week 
last year the quotation was 25%c. 
About 700 bxs of cheese were sold for 
12%c p Ib last week; 12\c the pre- 
ceding week was paid. Receipts were 
a little more than last year’s, and \ 
@ %ec less was paid. 

At Watertown, cheese market 
opened for the season Apr 30 with 
sales of 53 lots, 2915 bxs at 12%c p 
lb for twins and 18c for daisies. The 
season in dairy district of northern 
N ¥ ts about 3 weeks earlier than 


usual. Cows are mostly on pasture. 
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NEARLY 1,200,000 IN USE 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


First—Always Best—Cheapest 


The World's Standard 


Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


Send for handsome catalogue illustrating and describing the latest 
styles and sizes of machines in detail, to be had for the asking. 

























THE De Lava SEPARATOR Co. 


166-167 Baoaowav 42 €. Mavison Sraeer Onume 6 Sacmamento Sirs 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


{7O-tTT Witttam Sraecr 14 6 16 Princess Srascr 1016 WESTERN AvENvVE 
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WhichOneWillY ou 
Test on Your Farm 
for Ni Days? 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? . 


—Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per bour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 












Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 
from your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, of ruining 
itlikeethers—No ol cupe to remember w filo arm up rwis 4 day. 

—Dust-proof — Sey omeanee gears enclosed—simpic but 
etandard built and absolutely dependable. 





~—Has the as tank—worth $15.00 alone, 
—Easiat to clean the pasts come out casy and 


back out of 
crank—low tank. With no high 
* cranking. 
cream and all of it—nolumps ~ hi 
inciple 





a MEKDING HARNESS 
— waealen 9 a, sul’ cai, Dag? sons or Be 


or for sewing any hea’ 


STEWART’S AUTOMATIO AWL 


is the only perfect sewing aw). 


22 
farmers. where. 
for $1 Se Sant at once f once for descriptive eeu. 
ornwa RT.SKINNER CO. 

Ii Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Maas. 











_ Key to Profitable Stock Feeding 


By HERBERT* MYRICK. A colored chart of 
feeding and manurial yalues of the nc 

and f stuffs. This shows plai 

uents of stock foods, and yi to Sossbine them 
=] as to best results in feeding all classes 


‘he. 
he beck ot of the chart contains tables giv- 
. in detail the composition, Pqetipllits and 
| feeding value of a great variety of fodders, grains 
| and feeding stuffs and their manurial value..,.$0.% 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, Mew York 
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On a Bobsled 


BY MILFORD W. FORSHAY 
: on@ ox 

ATHER, have you changed 
—. your mind about my going to 
’" school?” ‘This was the second 
time Calvin had introduced the sub- 
ject within three months. The first 
time, Mr Graham explained that he 
needed his help on the farm, and that 
he would have to depend on the dis- 
triet school and his own reading for 
his education. Seeing the boy’s dis- 
appointment, however, he closed the 
conversation by saying he would 
think about it, but he did not expect 
to modify his position. Now he an- 

swered: : 

“No. I don’t think you are adapted 
te the kind of education you spoke 
about. Besides, as I said before, I 
can’t afford to give you any assist- 
ance, and you have nothing to help 
yourself with. You will have to give 
it up.” 

Bight o’clock struck, but the moth- 
er paid no attention. That look on 
the sensitive face of her tall, slim boy 
hurt her. She did not believe he was 
strong enough for the heavy work of 
the farm. At the same time. she 
knew he was needed to do what he 
eould, and so, being on the side of 
both husband and son, she suffered 
the more, < : 

A short pause followed Mr Gra- 
ham’s declaration. They were not a 
talkative. people, and what little was 
said went a long way. Finally, Cal- 
vin drew a deep breath and declared 
with a ring of determination in his 
voice : 

“Well, Father, I shall go, anyway, 
as soon as you give me my time.” 

Mr Graham laid down his paper 
with a hasty motion, and looked with 
surprise and displeasure at his son, 
“You will be given no time,” he said, 
after a moment, and in a_ voice 
harsher than he had ever before used 
to the boy, who was always eager to 
do his bidding. “Until you are 
twenty-one, it belongs to me.” 

“Very well, sir,” Calvin replied. as 
if he had. expected this kind of an 
answer, but in the same firm tone. 
“J can wait. Good-night.” 

The customary response was made 
by the others, and he had reached 
the door leading to the chamber 
when his father spoke. 

“Cal.’”’ 

“Yes, sir.* 

“We'll go to the woods in the 
morning ,and get another timber for 
the new barn. Spring will be here in 
a few weeks, and I want to get it all 
out.” 

“Yes, sir;’’ and he went upstairs. 

Calvin gone to bed before Jimmie! 
The lke was never known, at least 
since Jimmie could remember, and 
now when he saw his mother, fold 
her knitting he knew it.was his turn 
next to say. “Good-night,” but he had 
a purpose to accomplish, first. Going 
round to his fathér’s ‘side, he spoke 
to him. But Mr Graham gave no 
heed. Then he pulled his sleeve, 
calling: in a loud whisper, ‘Father. 
Father!”. But there was no response. 
Mrs Graham knéw that her husband 
was not reading, as he pretended to 
be. The difference with Calvin was 
the first that had occurred between 
father and. son, and it was_ lying 
heavily. on his heart as well as ‘hers. 

“John,” she said, at length, “it is 
time Jimmie was in béd. Let him 
say good-night.” 

“T want to say something 
first,” Jimmie quickly explained. 

“Well, "little man, what is it?” Lis 
father asked, indulgently, he having 
always petted the younger much more 
than the older child.- ° : 

“You promised to let me go to the 
woods some day before | spring, 
Mayn’t I go with you and Callie, to- 
morrow ?” 

“Well, if I. promised, I suppose 
you'll have. to go sometime, and if 
your. mother thinks’best, you may as 
well go tomorrow as any other tinte.” 
So, when: they’ * started for ~< the 


else 


woods in the gray dawn of early 
morning, Jimmie sat on the bobsled 
with his father and brother, the lat- 
ter driving the yoke of oxen. The 
place where the two trees they were 
after had been felled was about 
three-quarters of a mile from. ihe 
house, 4nd by noon one was ready to 
be placed on the bobs. After a cold 
luncheon, eaten with the keen relish 
of woodmen, the stick was chained 
to the. bolsters ready for hauling. 
Then they turned their attention to 
the other tree. Suddenly Mr Graham 
dropped his ax into t* snow at his 
side and looked up at Calvin with a 
blank countenance, 

“Well, I declare!” he ejaculated. 
“Do you know, Cal, that I entirely 
forgot Mr Benton was coming to see 
me this afternoon?” 

He might have explained that the 
little’ disagreement with his son on 
the previous evening had driven it 
from his mind. 

“I believe I'll have to hurry home,” 
he continued, hesitatingly, ‘and leave 
you to bring the log alone?” 

His sentence ended interrogatively, 
and Calvin answered heartily: “I 
can take it in all right. The road’s 
straight, after this first turn.” 

“Well, then, you may as well trim 
this one up, so we can get it more 
quickly tomorrow. But don’t stay too 
late. Jimmie, here, will be getting 
cold,” 

“All right, sir.” 

The day was milder than any had 
been for a week, and Jimmie enjoyed 
himself chasing the red squirrels and 
chipmunks brought out by the warm 
sun. Calvin was anxious to get the 
stick trimmed up in good shape for 
loading, and so the time passed 
quickly to him. All at once a blood- 
curdling scream sounded from the 
hills toward the northwest, and he 


looked up to see the evening. shadows 
falling. 

“What was that?” Jimmie asked& 
with a scared face, stepping hastily te 
his side. 

“Keep close to me!”’ was the short, 
sharp answer, 

Jumping to the loaded sled, Calvin 
slipped the ax into its place, picked 
up the ox-whip, a. stout stick with a 
leather lash, and then ran to the 
oxen. They were. fastened to a sap- 


‘ling, the yoke left on, and it would 


be short work. to put them on the 
tongue. That is, it would have been, 
had they acted no more nérvously than 
usual; but they, too; had. heard the 
cry and were sniffing the air in alarm. 
Pulling the rope from the ring of the 
yoke, with ‘a “Back, “haw!” Cal 
touched the near ox on the nose, and 
struck the off one lightly over the 
back. They swung round with a rush, 
and he started them toward the sled. 

It ought not to have taken miore 
than a minute to step the oxen over 
the tongue, slip it. through the ring 
and drop the bolt in ‘place, but just 


as the team reached the sled, that 
piercing cry again sounded out, much 
nearer than before, and’ the oxen 
stopped short, then- started to turn 
round. It took several minutes to 
subdue them and get the tongue in 
the ring of the yoke, but after «that 
it took but a second or two for Cal- 
vin to spring beside Jimmie and start 
up. - This he did-as gently as possible, 
for the cattle were nervous. As it 
was they settled into the bows with 
a jerk and kept on at a fast walk. 

It was only a few rods to a sharp 
turn in.the road, and Calvin was anx- 
ious to pass it as soon as he could. 
He put Jimmie on the log in front of 
him where he could hold on to the 
binding chain, then touched the team 
lightly to hurry them forward. The 
sharp angle in the road was reached, 
and the forward bob made the turn 
easily. Calvin was beginning to 
breathe more quietly, when, with a 
scream, shorter but nrore angry than 
before, a huge panther, gaunt and 
hungry, sprang -into the roadway 
about ten feet behind the’ rear end of 
the log. 

Whether the team saw it or was 
startled by the scent and the cry, Cal- 
vin did not know, but as one, the two 
animals gave a snort of terror and 
jumped forward instantly, struck a 
swinging trot, and then broke into a 
mad run. ; 

When the jump was made, the rear 
bob struck a large root at the sharp- 
est curve of the road and was tilted 
almost perpendicular. Calvin curled 
his leg under the log as far as he 
could, and grasped the chain so that 
an arm was on either side of his 
brother, pressing against him. The 
bob righted itself, and Calvin had a 
feeling of relief; which ieft as quick- 
ly as it had come. ~The headlong 
rush of the oxen was marking time 


With a speed that would have ap- 
peared wonderful in the eyes of a 
person who had heard of or seen only 
the slow-stepping, lumbering move- 
ment that is common to these ani- 
mals; but this pair of well fed four- 
year-olds was hitting that rough trail 
at a gait which lifted the sled and its 
load so that it bounded up and down 
and from side to side in a way to 
make the boys held;on. for dear life. 

Calvin’s hope lay in his. knowledge 


gre 






that the road to the barnyard was in 
a straight line. But where was the 
panther? Glancing over his shoulder, 
he saw it coming on with leaps which 
gained rapidly on them! He must 
turn round and face it. 

“Can you hold on, by yourself?” he 
asked, in Jimmie’s ear. 

“Course I can!” was the little fel- 
low’s stout reply. 

To change front was difficult and 
dangerous, but Calvin was slim and 
wiry enough to do it—and none too 
soon. With a snarl, the panther 
reached the log by @ leap that took it 
within ten feet of the boys. Calvin 
still held the whip in his hand, and 
he brought the heavy lash down on 
the brute’s face with such startling 
force that it jumped off in a hurry. 
The next minute it was again on the 
log, and Calvin repeated the dose of 
whiplash, with the same result. 

This game was kept up, but Calvin 
noticed that each time it took more 
strokes to do the work. The beast 
seemed to be’ making up its mind to 
bear the pain for the sake of getting 
at the boys, and it became a question 
of how soon they could reach. the 
house if they were to escape. 

As they drew near the buildings, 
the panther appeared to realize that 
the time for action was short. It 
sprang on the end of the log, farther 
back than usual. Calvin struck at it 
and missed. With a scream of rage 
it leaped for him at the moment the 
oxen entered the yard. He had only 
partly brought the whip up for an- 
other stroke, when it was upon him. 
The end of the lash struck its face 
with Weakened force, but fortunately 
hit it in the eye. This was the one 
thing that saved his life. The mouth 
that _had- been aimed for his neck 
closed on his shoulder at the mo- 
ment the oxen brought up against 
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the barn with a crash. This threw 
them off, and Calvin struck the barn 
with such forcé that he lost - con- 
sciousness. 

When he came to himself, his 
mother was bathing his forehead, 
while his father examined his 
shoulder. 

“Is Jimmie safe?” he asked, ex- 
eitedly, trying to sit up. 

Fer answer, Jimmie threw his arms 
around his neck and kissed him; The 
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sc of the panther and the 
noise of king chain were heard 
in the and Mr Graham threw 


the*door in time to see the oxen 
dash intoythe yard. He ran out, and 
when the m struck the barn the 
gtream of light from the door showed 


him the beast fastening on -Calvin’s 
shoulder. Seizing the ax that leaned 
against a chopping-block, he broke 
the back of the panther with one 
stroke. 

Calvin was not much hurt, and at 


the table next morning, with an emo- 
tion that meant more than the mere 
wor ds used, his father said, quietly: 

P you may go to school 


*Calvin occupies a _profes- 
sor’s chaff ‘in one of our leading uni- 
yersities, 
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BIH Among the Lilies 


Dear Host: Down in Bermuda for 
this year’s. vacation, and it is one 
grand place. The greatest charm is 
that all ithe beauties of the wonder- 
ful island)are all natural, and not of 


man’s hamdiwork. All I can say is, 
Bermuda;:is one eternal springtime. 
The climate is most agreeable, the 
temperature does not vary 6 degrees 
in any one day. And here you see 
fowers invbloom and some just com- 


ing out-of: the ground, potatoes ripe 
and somesjust planted. It is surely 
an oceam!péradise. The water in the 
bay is sentransparent and beautifully 
colored that this alone is worth come 


ing to se@> ,. Fishing and bathing are 
great sports, and I am getting both. 
The houses’ here are all made of the 
coral stomé' and all whitewashed. The 
roofs aré all white, making a won- 
derful sight. The onions and lily 
felds aré growing fine. The natives 
here seermm*to take life easy. Some of 
the drives’ through the country are 
hard to describe The white houses 
in the green cedar trees, with flow- 
ers, make’ it look beautiful every- 
where.—[Bili of Maine 

Thonghts in Rhyme 
Dear Host: 
I'm a free And happy man, 
Straight of'form with face of tan, 
Muscular, wi*h will to do 
The werk ob acres not a few. 


The drink Iwse is Adam's ale 

It's from the spring down in the dale— 
Pure, clear aS mountain dew; 

Free for all—*“not for the few.” 


Bread and butter I can make, 
Pancakes too, and pies and cake; 
Piano play and banjo too 
When I feel in the moo to do 
pete attend a social dance 

ere I know people in advance. 
Phe; danced you know in David's time 


With nimble feet well trained in rhyme. 
But the girl I wed, the girl for me, 
Will have no rats in the hair—you’'ll see! 
No coal-seuttle hat on her head will 
wear 
When she walks or rides o’er the coun- 
try fair. 
[Bill of Connecticut. 
Getting an Education 

Dear Host: I agree with “Rhode 
Island Daughter,” who said “an edu- 
ation is within the reach of all.” 
Some of our greatest men with but 
mall opportunities have climbed to 
he highest positions. We cannot all 

president, but we can all get a 
pod education. Some of you, like 
Myself, may not have the chance to 
£0 to school. But why not make use 
ef these long winter evenings by 


feading some good book? Boys, what 
ould you think of a girl smoking 
igarets or using bad language? You 
ouldn’t have a thing to do with her, 
a she has the same rights as you 
mave.—[O. M. S., Neb. 


An Appreciation 
Dear Host: Being a stepmother let 
me tell you how much good “Secret 
Place” letters are doing in my home. 


My husband is a very good father to 
mis children and after being a widow- 


for three years remarried. I tried 
® win the-love of five little tots, the 
lidest tem. years of age. Oh how I did 


Heel when, they would call me “‘papa’s 
‘ife’! I found out this was just a 
aching from their own dear mother’s 
wSters, so: I made'no fuss thinking it 
Would all come out right. I was sick 
ora long while and when I was away 
®m them: for a while they missed me 
* much. When I came back, O, what 
’ when I heard my oldest girl say, 
Mother, how glad I am to have you 
ell again!” Now I have five of the 
est loving children to be found, and 


“TABLE TALK 


I think just pure motherly love. won 
them all. ‘Goa’ has never given me 
any of my very own but should I lose 
one of my little family my heart would 
break. I teach them. God has taken 
their own dear mamma and she is not 
forgotten in our home. In this way 
let stepmothers win the tots over. 
Don’t, as so many do, tell the papa 
each little fault. He loves his little 
ones so much, and so in time will 
they love “Madam.” “H. H. H.” I think 
the girls better let the boy straighten- 
ing up for themselves. I think it is 
a big undertaking. ‘Missouri Wife,” 
you have my sympathy, but go down 
on your knees and thank the Heaven- 
ly Father your husband is a good man. 
If you had little tots with nothing to 
eat and a drunkard for a husband how 
many times .ou would regret that 
dance and not minding your dearest 
of all friends—parents. My children 


obey and love me and [I’m a step- 
mother.—[{Mrs S. H. Whipingham, 
Mass. 
Will Try to Look Well at 40 
Dear Host: I agree with those 


girls who claim it does not hurt them 
to work outside. Don’t be afraid to 
spoil your hands at work; idleness 
spoils the brain. Kissing is surely 
of ye olden time. Don’t you remem- 


ber having heard Grandfather and 
Srandmother tell about how they 
used to have corn huskings in the 


barn when they were single, and how 
when John g ta red ear he had to 
give Sarah a kiss? There are things 
that . you: should be more careful 
about than kissing the one you love 
—your health, for instance. Human 
bodies are the most beautiful work 
of God's creation. You should aim 
to be as good looking at 40 as you 
are at 20. And this you can only 
accomplish -by practicing liberty of 
action “instead of fashionable re- 
straint.—[Keystone Girl. 


Girls Refuse the Farm 


Dear Host: -I have always done 
my work without assistance, but as 
my daughter is married and in a 


home of her own, and as there is no 


need of laboring so hard as I have 
done, I concluded to Lire a girl. I 
made inquiries for a young girl six- 


teen or over, and did not care if she 
was a novice at housework so long as 
she was a good, honest, intelligent 
girl. I want to enjoy her company 
as well as help. I offered fair pay in 
a family of three, having a good li- 


brary, a fine piano, and every privi- 
lege. Our farm is in a lovely loca- 
tion with plenty of all things v0 
make life pleasant, but when we 


stated that our farm was two miles 
from the city, we could get no appli- 
eants for the place. I could get a 
middle-aged woman for four or five 
dollars per week, but I am middle- 
aged myself and enjoy young people's 
society best. I have therefore come 
to the conclusion that there are few 
young girls who want to work on the 
farm. This seems to be oue of the 
yeevnems of the day.—[Happy Farm- 
er’s Wife. 
For Gum Chewers 

Dear Host: I am glad so many 
young people are not afraid to speak 
out what is in their minds. I am 19 
and lived in the city until I was Il 
but I like the farm so well that I 
would not care to go back to the city. 
I can do all kinds of housework and 
do all of my own sewing. I have so 
much to do in ‘he house that 1 do 
not get a chance to go into the field 
but I love ihe field and would like to 
work there. I think it is nice for girls 
to make butter and know how-to do 
all forms of housework. I think it is 
as bad for a girl to chew gum as it is 
for a boy to chew tobacco.—[Cana- 


dian Girl 
Wotthy Aim 


Dear Host: “Mary’s Husband” 
pressed my sentiments exactly. The 
girl who ts in for a good time is not 
always a bad one by any means. I 
wonder how “Girl Number Thirteen” 
thinks the. population would keep up 
if every giri looked. at married life 
in the light she does. I work out of 
doors whenever it is necessary and I 
have the finest complexion of any girl 
in the county. Like the “Washington 
Valley Twins,’ my chief aim in life is 
to become the wife of a good farmer. 
I make my own clothes and sew for 
others, do fancywork and -cook. I 
agree with “New York Country Girl” 
in regard to women having a voice on 
the matter of liquor.—[{ Miss I. M., Ind. 


If we were as horrified at our own 
errors as we are at those of others, 
what a good world this-would bet 


ex- 








If one must drink a toast, why not 
drink to moderation? 
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ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife 


[These letters are written exciusively 
for our readers by a farm woman who 
previously had traveled little, but, who 
last Januafy started from~her farm 
home in New York and is now’ in. far 
lands on the other side of the world. 
Some of these letters have been held so 
as to print them in successive issues.— 
The Editor. ] 

Heading South 
EL Paso, TEXAS, JAN 21, 1910. 
Dear Sister Stay-at-Homes; 

After months of anticipation and 
preparation, amid ice and snow, we 
boarded, January 17, a train headed 
westward to begin a trip around the 
world. Now as I purpose that you 
enjoy this journey with me, I take it 
for granted that many of your lives, 
like my own, have been spent mainly 
on farms, and that what would be of 
interest to me would appeal to you, 

In order to complete the circuit, I 
would like +o place before you a mov- 
ing picture across the continent. As 
we hurried from New York, across 
Ohio, the tile manufactories and the 
farms receiving attention in regard 
to drainage were conspicuous on every 
hand, displaying push and enterprise. 
Passing through Kentucky in _ the 
night,-our first view of Tennessee came 
just as the sun was rising in a mass 
of red clouds, which were beautifully 
mirrored in the Tennessee river. A 
lovely wooded island in the stream 
caught the tints, and completed a pic- 
ture that would well form a study for 
an artist. 

As we gazed a few moments later 
on Lookout mountain, we wondered 
at the possibility of a battle having 
been fought on those rocky and pre- 
cipitous hights. We soon found our- 
selves passing small houses and bun- 
galows set on stilts, which, upon ob- 
servation, appeared necessary to keep 
out the water lying on the _ poorly 
drained iand. The negro women, as 
in Alabama, later in the day were do- 
ing the family washings outside the 
cabin. doors, and we were impressed 
with the “go-easy ways” of the south 
as we thought of the neatly folded 
laundry of the thrifty housewives of 
the north that Wednesday morning. 

The roads of red soil seemed very 
smooth and hard, but the value of the 
mules and horses traveling them 
seemed to consist mainly in the shoes 
they wore and the hides covering 














Farmers should eat 
more oatmeal. 


Although the farmer of today is able 
to buy almost anything he wants to 
wear or to eat he isn’t paying enough 
attention to food values when it comes 
to his own tabie. 


He feeds his stock carefully, avoids 
over-feeding and selects the stock food 
that he believes wil! give the best re- 
turn in strength and general efficiency, 


If he has been watching the exten- 
sive researches and experiments on 
the question of the best human food 
for muscle and-~-brain he will heed the 
advice from all sides to “eat more 
Quaker Oats.” 


Quaker Oats is mentioned because 
it is recognized in this country and 
Europe as the best of all oatmeals. 
Feeding farm hands on Quaker Oats 
means getting more work out of them 
than if you feed them on anything 
else. 61 
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ONUMENTS 
FoR Gerereries Scroous & Parks 
-LARGE VARIETY OF DESIGNS FOR EVERY PURPOSE- 


DELIVERS D Aaty wnent Me? FoR CATALOGS 
REMENTS ENTS WANTED 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE co: 
340 NOWARD AVE.. BRIDGEPORT CONN 
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patterns 
Try them for i 
House release 








—in every normal 
person—there is a 
strong’ desire for 
music and fun. And 
there's nothing like 
the Victor to sat- 
isfy that desire. 


The proof is in the hearing. 
Write us today and we'll send you 
complete catalogues of the Victor 
—$10 to $250—and Victor Records, 
and tell you where you can hear 
the Victor. The dealer will sell 
on easy terms if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
6th and Cooper Sts., Camden. N. J. 
Beriuer \iramophome Co, Moutres:, (naaclan Distefrutesp 
To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Re 

















We want to have every woman become 
acquainted with our fine line 5f embroid- 
ery goods, and will send postpaid this 
handsome shirtwaist pattern (or braided 
design if preferred) stamped on 3 yards of 
dainty white cross-bar dimity with 70c 
cotton or braid to finish for only 

Sample of dimity for a stamp 
THE ARTICRAFT CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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TWO IN ONE 
A Beautiful Table 
A Complete Desk 





No. 267 
Covered by four patents. 






With the drawer closed it is a handsome, finely 
proportioned, well-built table. With the drawer 
-} extended a perfect Writing Desk— with ink-well 
and pen tray. Underneath the desk lid is a large 
drawer for stationery and letters. 

75 styles to choose from.. Walnut, Mahogany 
and Quartered Oak in ail popular finishes. 

Look for our mark on the under side of the lid 
and insisf on the “‘Cadillac.”” Write for free 
booklet—in which full descriptions are given. 


CADILLAC CABINET CO., Detroit, Mich. 

Owned and operated Wolverine Mtg. Co., th 
largest manufacturers of Pele ant Library Tables in the 
world, Capital and Surplus, $600,000. 























‘Mention A A When You Write. 


~——j 





| Write Today, 
| PATERT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, Washington, 0. & 


TRAVEL 


Dresses made of such 
beautiful cotton dress- 
goods as 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd Plaids 


have the air of ele- 
gance that accompa- 
nies much more costly 
material. These su- 
perior calicoes do not 
fade with repeated 
washing. Standard for 
over 65 years. 


If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints write us his 
We'll help him supply 















Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gra 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Relieves scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c 


d 
and $1.00 at Druggists. 
= 





PATENTS ss'a'22:2 


Five practical, useful booklets concerning the ob- 
taining, financing and selling of patents, Seat Free. 
Advice and searches Free. Dept. 13 





Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself In your own home, that the Kalamazoo fs the most 
economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 


money beok if it’s not. 
Send tor Catalo; 


g@ No. 100 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 


make it easy for 


you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, 
responsi 


We 
ble peopie to own the best stove or range in the world. 


“A Kalamazoo 





Direct to You 
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taining to Roosevelt, and the un 
righted “Roosevelt and Africa” 


of this journal to own this 


40 Post Cards. 


Send us $1.00 to pay your own 


Offer No. subscription to this journal 
one yeat, and we will send you this complete set 
of 40 Post Cards by mail, postpaid, 


Address all 
orders to 











| When Teddy Comes Marching Home 


is going to stir the country more than his 
election did. 
fluence will be more powerful than a// 
the politicians in the country. 
again steps on American soil, after his tri- 
umphal journey through Europe, the whole 
continent will feel his tread. 
est man’s heart will beat stronger, every 
knave’s faster. 
women and children are waiting for his 
coming, his stories of his trip and his 
messages on national affairs, 
itician, friend or foe, is on the anxious 
seat. 


40 Stirring Photographs 


This explains the greatest craze the world has ever known over anything per- 
recedented demand for our exclusive and copy- 
ost Cards. 
tions in beautitul colors of official, exclusive and copyrighted photographs of Roose- 
velt in Africa and a wonderful variety of hunting and native African scenes. 
ing like them has ever been seen orattempted. . ' 
a brilliant panorama of the mysterious Dark Continent. > 
reat series of unique and historic Post Cards, 
so we make you two generous offers by which you can secure this complete set of 
We urge you to accept one of them at once and get your set 
of cards before Mr. Roosevelt reaches America. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








HE arrival in the United States of 
our great-ex-President, returning 
from. his wonderful African trip, 


As a private citizen his in- 


When he 


Every hon- 


Ninety million men, 


Every pol- 


You feel the thrill of his coming. 


These 40 Post Cards are reproduc- 


Noth- 
40 rare, u nique and genuine views, 
Ve want every reader 


Send us $1 for one new yearly 


Offer No. 2 subscription to this journal, and 

we will send you thie complete set of 40 Post 

Cards for your trouble. 

439 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 














AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


their emaciated bodies, The mistletoe 
clinging to the limbs of the trees, the 
cotton fields, of which there were a4 
very few yet unpicked, the magnolia 
trees, with their broad, glossy leaves, 
the palms, so precious in the north, 
growing in profusion in the low places, 
and the pine trees girdled for the 
resin and turpentine claimed in turn 
our attention as we hurried south. 

A seven-mile ride on trestle across 


| Lake Pouechatrain brought-us to the 


Crescent City, dirty in the extreme, 
with its open sewers in many streets, 
old buildings of the French quarters, 
and lying many feet below the surface 
of the river, protected frem overflow 
by its levees, carefully watched, It 
is withal a very interesting city. 

As we saw the profusion of roses, 
camelias, palms and other semi-trop- 
ical products, it seemed almost im- 
possible that only two days separated 
us from the frozen northern states, 
The curious little milk carts, with 
carriage tops over the seats and two 
milk cans with faucets in front, driven 
by either a man or woman, would be 
sure to catch the eye of a northern 
dairyman. 

About seven miles out of New Or- 
leans our long train was run upon a 
float and ferried across the Mississippi 
river. Alternately by wooded swamps, 
where in imagination we could see 
negro slaves hiding, and well culti- 
vated plantations, with stately pillared 
mansions, surrounded by beautiful 
magnolias and live oaks, While in all 
directions rose the tall chimneys of 
the sugar factories, we pressed on 
through Louisiana, thinking that the 
Jefferson purchase meant more to our 
country than the most sanguine -.of 
those times dreamed. 

Around San Antonio, Texas, lay some 
of the best of farm land, under most 
perfect cultivation. Farther on large 
herds of steers were feeding upon the 
sweet but dry-look'ng grass among 
the cacti. Along the Rio Grande, with 
its highly colored blue. and = green 
waters, on either side rise rocks, which 
seem to have been scooped out into 
domes and cathedrals for the worship 
of the mountain gods. 

A broad, sandy stretch furnished 
little of interest until we reached the 
Pecos river, banked by. multi-colored 
rocks and spanned by a bridge 2148 
feet in length and 321 feet high. Pas- 
sengers draw back instinctively from 
the windows as they see at that dizzy 


| hight the tiny thread of silver below. 





As we approached El Paso the city 
appeared like a mammoth prairie dog 
settlement, with its little adobe houses. 
At the station, which is near the 
boundary of Old Mexico, were venders 
of Mexican work and curios, as well 


as the delicious (?) hot tamales, 
which I will leave you to enjoy while 
{ step into the dining car for my 
dinner. 


Looking forward to new scenes and 
strange experiences, [I am 
Your sister countrywoman, 
Hattie D. Tupper. 


A Book for Every Home—Professor 
Frank A. Waugh of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has done a real 
service to the public in his latest book, 





|The Landscape Beautiful, published 
| by Orange Judd company. In @ 
|} most charming way he has pointed 


; out the landscape pictures which are 


i to be seen all about us, 


The volume 
is one quite out of the ordinary and 
should be in every home throughout 
the country. It teaches how to see. It 
points out nature’s paintings which 
are about us on all sides wherever we 
may be. The volume is charmingly 
illustrated with photographs from 


} some of the best art photographers in 


| the country. 





Each photograph has 
been chosen with a purpose, which it 
serves most excellently. There is noth- 
ing technical in the book, but it is 
written in a strictly popular vein and 
is delightful reading from cover to 
eover. In it much is taught of land- 
seape gardening and of making the 
most of natural conditions. Professor 
Waugh is himself a well-known land- 
scape gardener and agriculturist. He 
has made a life study of these topics 
and in this delightful book he em- 
bodies the results of his experience 
and studies. The text is printed from 
large clear type with wide margins 
on an extra quality deckle-edge paper. 


It is beautifully bound in cloth and 
boards, gilt top, price $2 from 
Orange Judd company. 

IT have been reading Our Girls’ 


Garden club letters and I am going 
to join, writes Iva E. Vanniman, Illi- 
nois. 


a NG Rioriessie t<. 
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Alice Has Learned to Make Pie Crust 


Aprit 27, 1910. 
Dear Eloise: Wasn't it a shame 
about your dinner? I suppose you'll 
try it again. Madam said that she 
didn’t blame Miss Batley a bit for 


crying, but that she must not get dis- = 


couraged, for even she had learned to 
make cake after repeated failures. It 
wasn’t your teacher's fault, anyway. 
I am sending you a big -bunch of 
violets that we found on the side hill 
yesterday. Will you please give half 
of it to Miss Bailey, and tell her that 
Madam and I thank her very much for 
all the useful things we have learned 
from her D 


S class? And tell her 
that she tan't guess what I have 
learned to make this week, Madam 
says it is one of the hardest things 


for a beginner that she knows any- 
thing about. You will have to pay 
very strict attention to the directions, 
and even then it may be some time 
before: you have really good results 
Well, it’s pie crust! 

And here is how I made it accord- 
ing to Madam’s very best rule. In 
the first place, you must have every- 
thing very cold, lard, flour and water, 
And you must be sure to use pastry 
flour. I wish you would ask Miss 
Bailey why. That is one thing I can- 
not understand, the 
flours. Now to make plain paste 
one pie: Take 1% #£cups 
tablespoons lard, % teaspoon salt, 
and cold water, about the same 
amount as the quantity of lard. Chop 
or rub the lard into the flour until it 
is like meal; work the salt in at the 
same time. Then add the water, un- 
til you can roll out your crust. It 
must not be soft and sticky, but only 
just soft enough to make the~-mealy 
particles stick together so vou can 
roll it out. Do not handle any more 
than you can help, and only roll 
enough for one crust at a time, as 
hear as yOu can guess. 

Have the baking plate well greased, 
and make your crust % ef an inch 
thick. Fit it carefully into the plate, 
taking pains to press out aj! air from 
under, for you de not want your pie 
tc hump up. Trim it neatly around 
the plate even with the edge. 

When you are ready to put on the 
top crust cut little slits in it. Madam 
cuts a little thing like a fern or some- 
times the letter A or H.. It doesn't 
matter so long as the steam can es 
cape as the pie bakes. Then wet the 
edge of the under crust, put on the 
top and trim that even with the 
plate, press firmly down on the un- 
der crust, and your pie is ready for 
the oven. Only this one hasn't any- 
thing in it, has it? Well, here are 
some pie “timbers,” as Granny Beals 
said the other day when she stopped 


for 
flour, 4 


in to see what Madam and I were 
doing. 

Apple Pie: Pare, core and cut in 
eights 4 or 5 tart apples. Place 


evenly in pie plate tined 
sprinkle 3 tablespoons sugar, % tea- 
spoon cinnaraon, a light grating of 
nutmeg and 4 teaspoon salt over the 
fruit. Pileck with bits of butter. Cover, 
and proceed as directed above. 
Lemon Pie: Take 1 cup sugar, yolks 
2 eggs, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 table 
spoon butter, cream as for cake. Add 
juice and grated rind ef 1 lemon, % 


teaspoon salt and % pint’ rich milk 
Stir till smooth, cut in lightly the 
stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. Bake 


in a deep-plate, with only.an unde 
crust. 

You can make all kinds of berty 
pies by spreading the berries evenly 
over your crust, adding sugar accord 
ing to the sourness of the fruit. Soot 
we shall have rhubarb from the gaf- 
den, and I will then tell you how t 
make a delicious pie sweetened wit 
maple sugar. But not this time. TY 
the lemon pie.. Bake in a+ moderate 


oven, and ‘be very careful not to sco 
ma 


it. It’s simply scrumptious! ! 

one that was very good, but my) crust 
was tough, Madam said I got (0 
much water in it. Next time it’!! prow 
ably be wrong some other w2®y.. 
guess Madam is right about it'= he 


hard to make. That makes me 
—lI’ve found out another secret * 
her, the most interesting one \-' 


be 


' 


difference in” 


with paste, j 
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will tell’ you about it. the next. time 


I writes 

I promised to tell you ‘how to cook 
green peas country style. Unless you 
are fortunate enough to get ~them 
fresh from a garden they are not at 
all likely to be sweet. Father says 
that the ‘very nicest peas he raisés are 
not sweet after they have st60d In a 
market overnight. The same is true 
of sweet corn and any .other green 
vegetables that contain sugar. Some 
chemical change takes place, I sup- 
pose; ‘will you please ask Miss Bailey 
if she can explain it? 

We.pick the peas a few minutes 
before we are ready to cook them, 
shell them and diseard all the tiny 
ones, “@s they are bitter, wash, and 
cook in a very little water about 
twenty minutes, or until they are ten- 
der. Season with salt while boiling, 
add rich milk and butter, -or cream, 
and let stand at least half an hour on 
he back of range, or entirely away 
from wheat if you do not care to serve 
them very hot, before serving. Let- 
ting them stand without cooking for 
this length of time greatly improves 
the flavor. 

String beans may be picked, strung 
and broken into inch lengths the night 
before, if it will save you time in the 
morning, for they lose nothing of their 
flavor. by standing. Cook in the same 
manner as the peas, using more 
water, as they will have to cook at 
least @n-hour, sometimes longer, ac- 
cording to the variety or age. A pinch 
of soda the size of a pea will help to 
soften them: Season with milk and 
butter, or cream, and let stand the 
same @s you do the -peas to improve 
the flavor. 

Do you suppose you will ever have 
bread making? Madam has. been 
waiting before she teaches me, so that 
I will understand the yeast part to 
begin with. 

Good-by, 
Alice. 

[Next week Miss Bailey, through 
Eloise, will tell the fascinating story 


of yeast and the secret of good bread — 


making.——-The Editor. ] 
Miss Bailey’s Question Box 
[Miss Bailey will will gladly answer in 
this department any questions concern- 


ing ceoking and household work.—The 
Editor.] 





To Keep Bread 

Lizzie A. Lathers asks how to care 
for bread when taken from the oven. 
She complains that the old-fashioned 
way of covering with a cloth makes 
it sweat, 

inswer: As soon as bread is baked, 
remove from tins and leave «uncovered 
in a ¢lean, well-ventilated place un- 
til theroughly cool. Bread just taken 
from the oven should not be wrapped 
with a cloth or covered closely. Mois- 
ture and warmth favor the growth of 
bacteria, and bread that is cooled 
slowly will not keep so well. 

A Whole Family Joins 

Will you take a whole family into 
the D S club? . We hoped to bring 
some of the neighbors with us, but 
measles kept some of tHe families 
quarantined so long that the children 
are tired of waiting. I thought a lit- 
tle friendly rivalry would add inter- 
est, although the letters are already 
bubbling over.—[Mrs Edith Hender- 


son, 35, Renwyck Henderson, 12, Es- 
ther Henderson, 11, Harold Hender- 
son, 9, Marion Henderson, 7, Helen 


Wilcox, 10, Flossie Leland, 14. 

Here Comes Another Mother 

I am a pretty old girl, for I am 
twenty-eight, with a little girl four 
years old and a baby. I must say I 
enjoy “Secret Place Letters” very 
much. I have tried all the recipes 
and they all proved to be fine. I want 





to be counted a member of the D §& 
club.—{Mrs Luna .McKinnon. 
Hew to Pick Out Meats 
Good cooks often waste much 


money in their purchase of meats be- 
cause of their lack of knowledge as 
to what good meat should look like. 

Good beef will be smooth, fine 
grained, bright red, the fat white and 
it will feel tender when pinched _be- 
tween the fingers. There should also 
be a goodly quantity of suet present. 

Mutton should have bright red 
flesh, firm, juicy and fine grained. 
The tat should be white and hard. 
_ veal Should be of a delicate pink- 
ish color, firm, dry and fine grained, 
An abundance of kidney™fat and stiff 
Joints are other indications of its 
quality, 

Pork should be free from yellow 
Streaks and the rind should be soft 
and pliabie. 





Something ae Perennials 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 


—_- -+— 


EN the annual seeds are put 

safely to bed we can do noth- 

ing more for them but water 
faithfully. Heat and moisture are 
necessities to sprouting seeds. After 
the roots are well started watering 
will be unnecessary except in drouth. 
This light watering and our eager 
watching for the-first green shoots 
will not keep us too garden-busy to 
plan for perennials for next year, 
and all the years to come. 

We learn to cherish the brave old 
plants that push up and blossom in 
the same old place year after year 
almost as we love the family cat and 
the faithful farm dog. Annuals 
change and- grow now here, now 
there. This year we have one kind, 
next year another. But the peren- 
nials are as true to their times and 
places as the seasons themselves. 
Without them, home would not seem 
home. 

I think many more people would 
have perennials if it were known how 
easily a large share of them can be 
raised from -seed.. Roots cost from 
fifteen cents up. A packet of seed 
costing from five to twenty cents will 
raise fifty to two hundred plants with 
ordinary care. So, dear Garden 
Chums, make up your minds that 
p rennials you will have, and watch 
the next few letters carefully, decid- 
ing which plants will suit your fancy 
best. Do not be rash and try too 
many at once. But resolve that, once 
begun, you will add one or more new 
kinds every, year. It is the keenest 
pleasure to watch the growth and 
flowering of plants that one has never 
grown before. 

We naturally couple a flower with 
its season, so I shall group peren- 
nials according to ‘their blooming 
time; and if you are the wise girls 
I think you, your choice this year 
will include a flower or two for each 
month, especially the early months, 
that next year’s garden may be love- 
ly before annuala bloom. Seme kinds 
must be planted as roots, and they 
are best set in the fall, so guard 
that “flower bank” well, that it may 
grow fat and heavy before October. 

Perennial seeds can be sown any 
time before August and will bloom 
the following. year. Earlier sowings 
are better, giving the plants time to 
grow big and strong. You need not 
wait until you have a complete list 
before sending your order. When 
two or three kinds are decided amen 
simply write their names and catalo b 
numbers with a “please send me” an 
your address, Inclose stamps to cover 
the cost of seeds. It is~-no trouble, 
even though you send two or three 
tir ‘\ a season. 

Grow the perennials in the seed 
bed or in boxes. Soak the seeds, sow- 
ing exactly as you did the annual 
seeds. Keep watered until they ore 
well up; keep the ground -worked 
around them after that, and if the 
soil is rich they will surely grow. 

I cannot, of coursé, tell you of all! 
the perennials nor even of all the 
desirable ones; but these I describe 
are hardy, generous of flowers and 
easy to grow. 

Arabis or rock cress (Arabis al- 
Pinus) is one of the first to waken 
in the spring. It grows but six inches 
high and covers itself with its pure 
white, alyssum-like flowers so early 
that one is tempted to think it a 
patch ef snow that forgot to melt. 

English daisies can go at the ex- 
treme edge, too, the white ones be- 
side arabis, perhaps. These daisies 
form mats of leaves that hug the 
ground; the flowers, double to the 
center and as big as a penny, grow 
on stems four inches long. They lit- 
erally whiten the ground and one 
ean pick hundreds from a few plants. 
They bloom all summer, grow very 
easily from seed and form new plants 
so easily that they should be divided 
every two years. 

Forget-me-nots will go beside 
daisies in the blue border. The seed 
is tiny, but germinates readily and 
sows itself when once started. Ro- 
busta grandiflora and royal blue are 
far better varieties than the common, 
small-flowered forget-me-not. 

With these set in the fall a few 
roots of the English primrose. Their 
pale yellow, fragrant blossoms, 
Disraeli’s lower, come at Easter time, 
with the violets and bloodroot. 


{To Be Continued.] 
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“Handsome Is 
As Handsome Does” 


The questions and answers department in 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 

is alone worth very much more than the yearly 
subscription price. There are at least a dozen 
useful answers for every woman in every issue, 
so that subscribers are beying Be than a penny 
apiece for practical everyday helps—besides get- 
ting all the other good articles, “Discoveries,” 
fashion and needlework ideas, practical helps, 
entertainment hints, clever illustrations, etc., 
without any additional charge—over a hundred 
pages of real helpfulness orery month. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is “fascinatingly practical,” so 
one subscriber writes—meaning that it is not only of everyday 


service around the home and to the family, but it is also of 
fascinating interest and constant entertainment as well. 


Send today for a recent sample copy or, better still, send $1.75 
for a full year’s subscription to Good Housekeeping Magazine 
and this journal (regularly $2.25). This is a real bargain that 
is worth while. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 
439 Lafayette St., New York City Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


AT A SAVING OF FROM 30 TO 50 PER CENT. 


THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO’S. Wonderful Offer on Brand New 
: Lumber and Building Material—Plumbing—Heating Apparatus—Paint, etc. 





umber and Building Material 











$420. 


Buys the Material needed to 
Build this House. 








House No. 122. 


This neat and comfortable cottage has 





six rooms within of 24 ft. by 24 


ft., and is very little higher than a one- This os 
story house. On the second floor are ever built. 
two fair sized rooms with ample sp 


floor has large living room, two bed- rooms, also 
rooms and a large kitchen. A cozy home. kitchen. 





$725.00 


Buys et rg needed to 
id this House. 





House No. 130. 

» the most popular design 
Size 25 ft. » iD. by 29 ft. 
Pleases a large number and can | 


be economically constructed. Bas eight 
bath, pantry, vestibule en- 
trance and large hall _ connecting with 


$65 





House design N 

throughout the 
wide by 33% ft. 
} ular design ever 


Buys the Materia! needed to 
Build this House. 


‘House No. 6. 





} Contains reception hall, 
room, kitchen, pantry on 
bedrooms and bath on the second floor. 


- 10 


House No. 139. 


oO a ast a4 Se: gs shown herewith is a modern 
deep. The m pop- i liberal dimensions “end ex- 
placed on the a ronal effect. Size 29 feet 
parlor, dining | Wide by 33 feet 6 inches deep, exclusive 

first floor, 3 | of has Se convenience of 





a strictly up-to-date h 


























High Grade Bathroom Outfits. 


eisiane new and .as 

as anyone sells, 
e. have = everything 
, led in Plumbing 
Material. Our prices 
Mean a saving to you a 
30 to.) per. cent. 
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Price Is $37; 
Plamber woul ‘ou. about $60:00 fo 
nly = of ten mye complete. sutfite that we are offerin 





degoribes «them in. detail 
on up-to-date 
and Fittings 
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PRICES FOR COMPLETE 
PLUMBING OUTFITS. 

We ae complete plumbing 
for . an the above, houses 
including Bath Tub, Closet, Lav- 
atory.and Kitchen Sink, and all 
material necessary for ‘ “roughing 
in” work, so as to complete the 


whole job to the ground line. 
All material “A’’ grade, brand 
new and guaranteed fc for $92.50 


PAINT FOR R THESE HOUSES. 
Double coat inside and outside, 
except floor and roof paint, 
Ne fee 93 | No. 6. $26.54 
No, aay 6.84 cae 139-27. 54 
17. $19.70 


PRICES FOR COMPLETE 
EATING PLANTS. — 


ae complete - esting 
puke at guaranteed first class 
brandnew, for these houses as 
follows: 





6. 

0. 139. 202135 
No. 117. 176.21 No. 117, 147,84 
Prices for Het tere 

No, 122. $. 78.75 No 6. $ 99.36 
No i 107,10 aye: 139. 12780 


yet fe Ae, 05 ee 

















nary 

i att coats 
~ You can't go 
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“ay 
Whether’ 4 bu: 
vaeuraialy. you to sf 











“SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL: FOR OUR ESTIMATE 


We carry in stock over 20,000,000 feet of brand new lumber. and can furnish mill work ofall kinds. Also Structural Iron and Metal and Ready Roofing. : 
















| list of material,and decide to place an o) 
Sho, commits | bill of material;-we wiltcredit- 
| blue prints. f you decide to Ret aumr the ‘pl&its, specific 
1 ies § and list of aetert de of nty d 


$1. 50, thereby sonkine the pees cost only” ab" cents. 


: $2.00 Buys complete set of Blue Blue Prints 


ret ne ue hh 


received ity that no charge’ whatever is ot forthe, 
e awillire-. 


Water Su uppl y, Outfits. Outfits. 





$36.00. 


ever 








2 H.P 

are offering tHe 
roduced iat a price lower.than 
can: possibly secure it for elsewhere. 1 
¢lass and brand. néw and covered: iby a winding gudfantee, 


| agoLmne: prem. Tenge: 


tis‘ strictly: 





ome Exse Book of Plans’: 








+ Thats ) ghe isement. t pojane tes any of he bulding Modern Air Pressure i Fresufe Water Supply systems at ‘prices rafig- pans, is practi wor ky oak art 
~ f the hobs ‘scribed. abave including the neces- ing from $48.00. to med ate SEO: ager 4 the poet architects. We give-it.a ¢< ae 
sary specificati atone and a Uist of material, transportation Whether you Ree crenata ‘you tah eh senor ener ng Ek ag fede oh ne.Or'a bake, bag 
| charges ei pre id for the sum of | $2.00. depos — ‘city comfort at little expense. hy not. inv A Saeped ora It, 
st'of material, tor’ the he deneneiiiustraved and described We. aie Seda y: 60. tage ney ee eet teed? W. 3, facts ae ‘of every. ‘Woy. pasctiogs of ehionen us nicets Soe te 
‘e charge. materia! ully gua n ave 

narantee of #285 fie you peepod tion i-as follows: | 8 complete. stock of SIA eE and ‘gttinge at 40 - mpete Dl of ee yied 10 consttack h un cote” 
fatter r you-receive’ these blue prints specifications and 60 percent saving.’ Gasoline os atlow: prices: - +s We.want. every reader “of 

























CLOTHING. - . |WIRE-AND FENCING. " 














| §,000 Brand new. men’s suits 
bought by us from a ‘Hard up’? 
manufacturer. Made in -pl 


™ Best Galvanized Wire Pence 
Pmade, 6 ne stays, 35 inc 
DThigh, per rod z0 





















































made in durable Wagoner Cas- 
simere, cut in latest st¥le.. With 
each order we give‘an extra pair u 
of breeches! Sizes 8to: “3506 
95| 








Daleiatens Wire Shorts, 
brand new No. 12 canes. 
100 ie 





Retail price... wév 
| Our Dargain price! f,% 


> es * 


FILL OUT THs COUPON. 





1.50) 















‘Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago. 





Jeaw your ad.in. American agains: 25 . 
Send me free of all. cost your “ Book of Plans” = 
your large General Catalog. I am int 





Was ianc vc cv vce cade Magen clocsCineces 


R. F.D....... P.O. Box...... State..:........ 


don’t wish card, 
tell‘ whore you sew sewn interest Foes 





Galvanised Gorragited Root 


$119 and $4,367 

Freight Paidito Ill. and Ind. 
Write for prices freight -paid to 
other states. Send ‘for Roofing 
Booklet. ‘ 











25| 3,000 pair 








m black cheviot; unusual retail] ¢ Extra. Heav-y ings per Square+s«.-.- 

| selling prite $4, With . Cattle wencing: Brick ‘Sidings made of- steel 
each order we inclade an ‘extra = b. 46 inches highy. | imitation,brick, per sa.,+ 1.85) every particu 

) Pair of striped trousers without} ‘ ete itich stays,~p'e rt]. Rawhide Re berRodiing, the 

} additional cost. Comes id sizes - tod . .35c| finest: and, best "ready roofing 

34 to 44 chest, 30. to.42 waist - 10,000 Reel's|made-in LS 2andé3.plys. guaran- 

and 30 to 35 inseam, Galyanized Barb-| teed 6, d. l2years, per 

: si: 
Boys’ SUITS. - bad Wire; "80 rod” reels, - per|sq: $1. 2 $1249 and $1.71. 
7200 Brand riew,” hatidsonie | TCH s+ + x2 ws eons ee $1.65 fave Arts Resting, 
“4-Point Galvanized Barbed | put-up in to’ fo, 5* pieces 
Knickerbocker sty]e, Boys suits,|, Wire. per-100. lbs::. .. . $2.00} 7 ayid-3 ply, perisquare . $0. 97, 


for any maf. 





Sales; guardnteed first-class ih 


‘swing last with 


A ‘thousand: pairs of is 
Colt Blucher shoes at-- 
Write for special list, 





ROOFING. $1.95 FOR THESE. 
Baa mer 5 Se SSS 
“Steel Corrugated: Roofing, per ’ Brand hew Futnitare the AW ashid 
100 square feet ... -$1.85 MEN'S SHOES. homie; the office; the” wank ahd remind = 


clabos the hotel. The ‘greatest 
opportunity ever offered to save 
30 to 50.pér cent on staple new, 


from! Receivers’ | 
Ch 


@ have a. tremendous 
stock of all grades in 
jcago and can make 


'Tnése handsome | Smyrna. 
Rugs’ im extensive y. of 
beautiful bie oriental.or 

al designs, 
‘rich colors are 4 


lar, ‘Made*from}ciéan articles’in this line. we ‘immediate shipment. - Special bargain’ at oar 
genuine, patent) buy ovr goods at Sheriffs’, %- | seer peices gn straight Phe 22 price of: $6. 60. 
colt skin,.° Have! ceivers’> a iid Maxatoctssess” We’ guarantee grades. .Write Ate. sreversi- « 
dull glove .tops.}Sales. “.We give the public the! for our quotation. » Tefl us how ble; Sin'be used 









oak tanned soles, | benefit of our operations, Our 
general catalog shows our entire 
furniture stock and quotes our 
n| wonderfully low ‘prices. —It 
makes ho difference what your 
wants may be, write us for our 
prices. We will, save’ you 
money. .Get our special circular 
on Refrigerators and Ice Chests. 


many'shiogles you héed. 
will 
on 





extention ate, 
‘Cuban heels.” 
excellent, eibaes 
p-to-date shoe 
All sizes.. $1.95 






plication. 


your house and size 
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The Greatest 
500 
the 





cénter> It’ 


ev vee day, 


secured by Ns 


We send jf 
?Pobea: 


stock . 0 
tures, etc. Fill in the ~~: 
advertisement and tell us 
terest you most and we will 












Qur Mammoth Free Catalog. 
yy (eS se RE 
Price Mak er Produeed. ‘book of 
profusely illustrated. “A demonstration of, what 
Wrecki 
< merchandise must have in ae vad 


rfiossession. 
maker in the taree: woud: 


us, riffs, 
Manafacturet Se Tt cos 
to Tarvauee each of. ot eneee 0a! 


information concerning the material you 













Co. stands for as a n 
s such:a book as every buyer 









it-will save 
ou buy goods. 





vs a 
ais 
ise are. 


00” 











t lites -af 









it to you 


TC ay gd and. 
Howehold 





t tines 
urnish you with additional 
‘ou need. 





tefreight prepa: ‘| priced 


PORCH LUMBER. 


Improve your home with a 
new. porch. Fe us a sketch of |. 
porch waat- 
ed and we will quote you prices 
that save you 30 to 50 percent. 









on, either: side, 

giving you service af. two ffoor - 
‘coverings for the.price' of ote. - 
absoiutely ‘new and ‘perfect, 


LINOLEUM. 
Lasts. five umes gs’! 
. Brand new at 


sad . 





square yard. Write for book. 
let ‘showing Linoleum in 
natural colors. e 









‘WE ‘WOULD PAY 


000°FOR A NAME. 


ay ry ey was in 1898 f 
gic 8 oes oa wines : 
ess coneiata dn the rds? , 
urers’ of immenhsestocks 


mainting the public. with. ont 
Som saamcitice of new mer- 



























